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FOREWORD 


Ho oF R : \ 
( \y ~ 
\{ 7 j I) / \/ 

Thi report has b en stbmitted ti ( o1 { 1, tor \f } 3 
hy a@ special subcommittee th hice ) 1, StUCY Inission to 
Pakistan, India, Thatlane nd Indochina u \p WD LO ma l 
study of conditions in tho count : r} | ik Subcom! 


necluded Hon. Chester E. Met \ airma Hon. Walter H. Judd 
Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan; and Hon. Clement J. Zabloc 


The findings in this report are those of the special subcommitt 
ind do not necessaril rofl bad th i. aa 4 il st | 
C'ommittes on Igy ry Affairs TT) a eae a Matedhskia’ 
subcommitte print torm so that t| find sak ‘cicmatiaad ak 
special subcommittee mav be available to the full membership of 
(‘ommittee on Kore oT) \ffairs 


Hon. Ropertr B. CareerFiecp, 
Chairn ad? i ( oii yy Thee ‘) fo } lita 
House of Representative Washington, D. ¢ 
Drar Mr. CuarrmMan: There is transmitted herewith th ort of 


the House Committee on Foreign Affairs’ special study mission 
on Pakistan, India, Thailand, and Indochina, which mission was 
undertaken pursuant to vour direction and u eordance with the 
recommendation of the Honorable Harold ] Sti ( Director for 
Mutual Security The study mission, composed I i mndersigned 
and accompanied \ Mr. Sie ldon 4 Kapl iT) i cor tant nd 


Mr. Philander | 
departed from the 
\pril 19 Dr judd, due to other commitments as Inable to 
accompany the mission to Thailand and Ind 


a laxton i Department of Stat eS t offic 2 


United States on Mareh 30, 195 and returned on 


This report augments and supplements the verbal report which was 
siven to the full committee by the special study mission shortly after 
its return on April 23, 1953. It is hoped that the information which 
it contains will be useful to the members of the committee and to the 
} 


Congress in connection with the fortheomine consideration of t 
\lutual Se urity Program extension 
Cuester FE. Merrow, Chairma 
Water H. Jupp 
A.S. J. CARNAHAN. 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
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I. Purpose AND Scorg oF MIssION 


A. MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM AND UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN POLICY 


The Mutual Security Act of 1951 embodies the efforts of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to include in one piece of legislation 
the major foreign-aid programs of the United States—military, 
economic, technical assistance, and other related programs. In that 
act the organizational structure for implementing United States 
foreign policy was overhauled and specifie policies strengthened. 

In June 1951, prior to legislative hearings on the proposed Mutual 
Security Program, a subcommittee from the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs made an on-the-spot investigation of United States 
efforts and those of our allies in the European area. The work of 
that subcommittee and its report proved most useful to the full 
committee in expediting its action in bringing about the reorganiza- 
tion and in strengthening the legislation. 

The Mutual Security Program embodied in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, and the Mutual Security Act of 1952, recognizes the 
important part which the Asian and Pacific areas play in the whole 
program. The region is of vital interest to the free world in general 
and the United States in particular. Its population accounts for 
approximately 50 percent of the world’s population. It lies astride 
the vital Pacifie Ocean lines of communication, and it is largely con- 
tiguous to the Communist-dominated central land mass of Asia. 
The region contains large resources of strategic materials essential to 
the productivity of the free world. It produces 60 percent of the 
world’s supply of tin, 95 percent of its natural rubber, and all of its 
jute. It likewise produces important quantities of such other com- 
modities as quinine, copra, graphite, kyanite, mica, beryl, sugar, tea, 
pepper and hemp. It has substantial resources of nickel, bauxite, 
manganese, tungsten, and other minerals. It contains the only impor- 
tant petroleum reserve between the Persian Gulf and California. 

United States objectives in the Asian and Pacific regions are, as 
stated by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

(a) To develop sufficient military power where needed to maintain internal 
security and discourage Communist military aggression. 

(b) To assure, in cooperation with the present free governments, that the forces 
of nationalism are associated with the rest of the free world instead of with 
communism. 

(c) To assist in the creation of social and economic conditions that will permit 
the growth and survival of non-Communist political institutions under which the 
people can feel that the fulfillment of their basic needs and aspirations is being 
effectively sought by their own free governments. 

(d) To help and encourage countries in the region to deal with problems of 


SO 


economic adjustment and development (H. Rept. 872, 82d Cong., p. 26). 
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Upon the departure of the study mission for the Far East, the 


Director for Mutual Security issued the following statement: 


I am happy to learn fro Mr. Chiperfield, chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, that Representatives Merrow, Judd, Carnahan, and Zablocki 
members of the committes Lve lertaken a special study ission to India and 
Pakistan with visits also t hailand, Hong Kong, Formosa, Indoel 4, and 
Japan 

It is most constructive for embers of the committee to undertake such a 
mission. Cheir observations and reports on these important areas will, I feel sure, 
be of value not only to the Foreign Affairs Committee as it considers proposals 


concerning the Mutual Security Progran the coming year, but will be also 
most helpful to us in the executive branch as we seek to improve the operations 
and effectiveness of this program which is so important to the strength and security 
of the United States and the free world. 





II. PAKISTAN 


The study mission arrived in Pakistan from Washington on April 
1, 1953—-the first of four countries covered in this report 


A. THE COUNTRY 


Pakistan was established with the partition of the Indian subcon- 


tinent Aucust 47 are ot eC ( 1 of the jority of 


thi Mu ill Liht th \ Vere i ari but hn] nthe Hi idus, WHO 
formed the dominant majority oO} nadia "| I ion of Islam is a 
somewhat cohesive force, and when the propor of the “two-nation 
theory appealed to the rank a tue, the lat sponded, con a 
that they would be uns ble { i , ; ! ( inde lit | ci 
hance al d th it. tneretore iIndener de nce \ CPC E 

In phvsical makeup, Pakistan was form f 1 t two sepa! 
inhabitants Phi we its, West | st nd Kast P 
separated by approximately I or ind ry L hie 


covers 377.075 square mules, or about 2 per OL the oO nent 
Its population is 75,687,000, of which 43 percent n West Pakistan, 
comprisu Yr ive sixths of the country’s area, and y¢ percent n East 
Pakist: n In East Pal iIstan the ( ire mostly nd enous groups, 
sometimes ¢ illed \rvo Dravid in: the 1) avidian were the or oimal 
inhabit ints on the whole continent and | h the influx oft others, 
the are now callee Aryo-Drav dians In West Pakistan there is 
an entirely different tvpe of people, by habit and customs, mostly 


1 . l 


an Aryan or Aryan mixture because of the continuous influx of other 
peoples. Some people call this group the Irano-Arvan group due to 


the influx from Persia. In East Pakistan, the people Speak Bengali, 


while in West Pakistan they speak [ rdu ‘| ere are other languages 
mixed in with these, but the above languages predominate 
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B. GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE 


1. Central Government 

Pakistan is still governed by the Government of India Act of 1935, 
as amended, which provides for a parliamentary form of government 
responsible to an electorate and 2 division of powers between the 
central and provincial governments. Thus, the Central Government 
has the sole authority over defense, foreign affairs, currency and 
certain other subjects, while the Provinces can legislate and administer 
in the fields of public order, land tenure, provincial budgets, and 
taxation and various other fields. 
2. Jue stion of a new constitution 

The basic principles of a new constitution for Pakistan have been 
the subject of considerable study and committee work by Pakistan 
officials and legislators since 1949. The draft constitution would 
provide for a parliamentary form of government similar to that in 
England today, although the powers of the bicameral parliament 
would be much more nearly equal, similar to those enjoyed by the 
American Senate and House of Representatives. Pakistani officials 


PAKISTAN 
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who discussed the question of a constitution with the study mission 
expressed the hope that a constitution would be adopted in the near 
future. Until a constitution is adopted, no real political progress can 
be made and no elections held. The two chief stumbling blocks to 
the adoption of a constitution are (1) the controversial issue of the 
proportion of representation of the Provinces in a bicameral parlia- 
ment, and (2) the extent of influence of Islamic law and tradition in 
the constitution and legislative processes of the Government. 

S. Political entities 


The names of the Pakistan Provinces, which correspond to American 
States in relation to the Central Government, are the Northwest 
Frontier Province, Punjab, Sind, and East Bengal. Other political 
entities in Pakistan, which do not enjoy full provincial status and 
which are governed by varying degrees of control from the center, are 
the Baluchistan States Union, Bahawalpur, Khairpur, Dir, Swat, and 
Chitral. 


C. PROBLEMS OF THE NEW COUNTRY UPON INDEPENDENCE 


The trials in connection with the establishment of Pakistan were 
many. <A lack of civil servants plagued the new nation. Neverthe- 
less, anew government was set up in Karachi where no central govern- 
ment existed before and, despite personnel deficiencies, that Govern- 
ment has succeeded in establishing itself during the last 5 years. The 
partition of the subcontinent, the disorders at the time of independ- 
ence, and the vast transmigration of peoples across the borders of the 
two new nations have left behind a tension between India and Pakistan 
which remains an important factor in the external affairs of the 
countries. 

a Postpart ition 

With India, Pakistan has three major disputes: the disposition of 
the canal waters of the Indus Basin, the future status of the princely 
State of Kashmir-Jammu, and the immovable property and other 
assets left behind by the millions of evacuees from both countries at 
the time of partition. 

2. Northern border 

Relations have been strained with Pakistan’s neighbor, Afghanistan, 
over the latter’s contention that the Pushto-speaking peoples of the 
Northwest Frontier Province and Baluchistan properly form an 
independent state of Pushtoonistan. The Pakistanis do not recognize 
this claim and point to the fact that the Durand Line, established long 
before partition, is an internationally recognized boundary between 
the two countries. Recently, Pakistan has sent an Ambassador to 
Afghanistan and has toned down anti-Afghan propaganda in the 
press and over Radio Pakistan in an effort to better relations. 


3. The new name ‘‘Pakistan”’ 


Pakistan, the second most populous Muslim nation in the world, a 
dominion in the British Commonwealth, and the sixth most populous 
nation on earth, started its career as an independent country with an 
initial disadvantage—a new name. A theory of the origin of the 
country’s name “Pakistan” is that it came from the words “pak,” 
meaning ‘“‘pure,” and “stan,” meaning “land of’’—that is, the land 
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of the pure or true believers Another theory of the origin of the 
name is that it is a contraction of the first letters of the following: 
Punjab, Afghans, Kashmir, Indus, and Sind, added to the word 
*Sstan.’” Whereas the name “India” existed for centuries before 
independence and was retained for that portion of the subcontinent on 


independence, the partition brought an innovation to the world’s 
ereooraphic vocabulary. The Pakistanis realizing this, have striven 
ihe ndependence to educate other peoples to the fact of their 
CXISL ( They have established diplomati relations with most of 
the major countries of the world, their representatives in the United 


Nations have taken an active part m that Organization’s debates, 
and they have participated actively in most of the international 
bodies established under the aegis of the United Nations and in its 
spec ialized agencies 
D. BRITISH TIES 

P; tan, at present, since 10 1s as pointed o t above, a dominion in 
the British Commonwealth, still retains strong British ties through 
the education of its leaders and the training of its army There are 
those in opposition to the Government who say, however, that 1f 
Pakistan left the Commonwealth, its bargaining position with the 


West would be better 


CHI MI IM I ( 

The Muslim Leacue. which is the dominant partv in Pakistan and 
the party in power, achieved its original popularity as the only pro- 
ponent in India before independence of the two-nation theory and th 

I tof P stan vas proposed to set up a state wher 

t \] g Lit ) lon the Linhe ) Islami cemo¢ 
( Cul s has its ct im maintaining 

NI LonL po di e defections b rstwhil 

\ S Ovi It pol Ih ninor Oppos nm parties 
hy ) »S i ) nen 

\ I ni ) ian I ymmmon re ous heritage 

\] \I | { othe 
\ 
( \ | 
I Ii} ( \ IOVEMEN 

| i Communist Party of P stan, althon h not banned lecally. 
opera - hnaer a cloak of sen ecreey through satellite-front eroups 
Che Communist movement has primarily attracted three groups of 
peop Leaving aside the hard-core overthrow-the Government 

roup, thev are the students, the so-called intellectuals who suffer 
from frustration, and the completely native The front movements 
oll the usual pattern—-peace committees, students’ federations, 
progress writers’ associations, ete While the Communist move- 
ment is not at this time areal threat to the Government of Pakistan, it 
is within the realm of pos bility that economic difficulties and a 


threatened food shortage, if not averted, could increase the Com- 
munist ranks. The religion of Islam is a deterrent to Communists 
but not necessarily a bar. 
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‘ ‘ 
( SrRA OS ( 

The strategi location of Pakistan (almost touchin rythe U.S.S.R 
and Communist China and it POsitLol is Dillar OL potentia 
strength In) thre wrea Di ( Pal Lal Ol real mportance to the 
tions of the free world. Within the last 4 months there ha een a 
considerable amount of Pakistan newsp: per speculation over the possi 
bility ot Pakist in’s Demo NV ited to join a MI ddie iD ist defer se oO ‘ 
ization. Although Pakistan has not been invited to participat nsuch 
an association (which, of course, do not yet exist), the tone of mos 
public statements and hewspaper ediloriais has mdicated a desu yn 
the part of the Pakistanis to participaté The idea of the defense of 


the Mluslim Middle East has appealed to th 


Over the long pull, Pakistan has a solid opportunity to achiev 
obiective as one of the leadet of the Iree nations Though its p ob 
lems are many and acute, it has the base oO natural resources and 
human resources on which to build for the futur Its agricult 
resources of land and Water, tog ther with more limited resources 0 
water power and mine ral wealth, are to a considerable adegree 
developed Its potential for increased production of economic goods 
and services is commensurate with the needs and aspirations o! 
people, provide 1 that a pe | ad ord \ Ly eVE ) 

«| Intaied { wh 
sources { le! n wl 
duett hn ot} ori ] il | ) st ] ) 

) bye thre Dit a ) Ono \ B > l 
Pakistan and ( il ns ( ( 
production of 1 ( 
with his Wey ~ I prod rie 
enban d bv the hi ) ) ( 
produ fs to hl wed ¢ | ( ( 1) nit) ) 1) 
complement agricultural produ nd pl 5 
clect power aha oun hai I ) i ( | 
strengthen thre hat n ( Mom |" 
speciali qd trainin if peop \ y 
values in handicrafts and 1 ed sma 

l‘o achieve thes it) Lime al cl | l > il 1 it Ol 
program of bys SIC edu tion and trail it Den 3SAl ‘ \ i 
vreater investment of capital and lor ect por Tore such 
a pl ram has been ce veroped by the Pakistanis and already s Stan 
tial progress has been made to bring it into actual being In the 
meantime, howeve r, acute immediat« problems ive arisen, Drought 
about by an increasing demand on the part of its people for the better 
things of life, a demand that is outrunning the current rate of progress 
economic deve lopment, ana sor ial bette rinent \lanifestations of the 


current acute situation include evidenees of economic distress and 
political unrest, which are described below 
I. Political Ss ituation 

Fostering and maintaining a progressive stable government, respon- 
sive to the will of the people, is a paramount objective. The achieve- 


"00 
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ment of this objective is inhibited by a number of very important 
difficulties. 

The magnitude of the problems how facing the Government of 
Pakistan in its effort to maintain internal support can be judged by a 
simple listing of the more important, as follows: 

a) An acceptable solution of the Kashmir-Jammu_ problem, 
sought unsuccessfully since partition 
6) A major reduction in foreign trade proceeds from cotton and 
jute with consequent loss of foreign exchange, reduction in im- 
ports, and budgetary crisis 
c) A resultant necessity to rexamine the national economic 
development program on which the public at large has depended 
for that mtmimum improvement in the conditions of life they 
xpeoted from independence 
d) The development of a serious dispute over water supplies 
from India to West Pakistan coupled with a severe drought 
e) The development of a serious wheat shortage in West 
Pakistan in 1952 and 1953 
f) The combined inflationary potential of loss of budgetary 
income, heavy military and development expenditures, emergency 
food procurement, and reduced consumer imports. 
q) A serious political crisis arising from the consideration of a 
} 


basie constitution for Pakistan in which a!'l the diverse factors 


of interprovincial conflicts, liberal versus reactionary religious 
attitudes, and special interest representation are brought to the 
fore. 

The impact of these several problems began to be felt strongly in 
1952 and may be expected to be even stronger in 1953. The basic 
political problem is for the liberal non-Communist government in 
Pakistan to find solutions which will permit it to go forward securely 
with public confidence so that this major keystone in the structure 
of Asia will remain free and cooperative with the West, and will, at 
the same time, be able to make its fullest political and economic con- 
tribution to the security and solidarity of Asia. 

The problems listed above are solvable in time The urgent re- 
quirement is for time to permit liberal government to survive and gain 
popular confidence in the years immediately ahead. 

» Gr ne al economic situation 

During 1952 the overall economic situation in Pakistan deteriorated 
lrastically from the relatively favorable levels obtaining in 1950 and 
195 \s a consequence, In 1953 Pakistan faces serious balance of 
payments and budgetary difficulties which, in turn, affect the nation’s 
rverall ability to earry forward its economic development program. 

a) Balance of payments.—Pakistan’s export earnings are derived 
almost wholly from cotton and jute. During 1952 markets for both 
leclined sharply. Cotton export prices fell by 50 pereent, jute prices 
by 65 percent, while the overall volume also declined from previous 
levels. Primarily as a result of these factors, Pakistan’s foreign- 
exchange earnings dropped 57 percent in the third quarter of 1952 as 
‘compared to the same period of 1951. 

Phe balance of payments was thrown further out of balance in 1952 
by an unanticipated wheat deficit of approximately 800,000 tons, 
which had to be met by imports. These imports were obtained by 
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cash purchase, barter, and by receipt of a $15 million loan from the 
United States. These staat obviously resulted in a further 
serious drain on reduced foreign-exchange balances. In 1953 initial 
crop estimates indicate an even greater shortage which must be met 
by imports if minimum feeding levels are to be maintained 

Import expenditures are alwavs difficult to adjust to sudden de clines 
in export earnings. Capital equipment is ordered well in ady 
while outstanding consumer contracts must be honored. The res ult 
of the decline in export earnings and emergency food imports in 1952, 


therefore, not only was to wipe out Pakistan’s favorable balance of 
payments of 519.8 million rupees ($156 million) in 1951, but in addi- 
tion to draw down foreign exchange reserves by 875.6 million rupees 
($263 million), or nearly 60 percent By the end of 1952 Pakistan 


had practically exhausted its foreign-exchange reserves above mini- 
mum currency-reserve requirements 


In September 1952 the P an (;overnme drastieall reduced 
the volume of private imports, eliminating in th last 4 months any 
trade deficit on private account A sizable net deficit remained in 


the balance of payments due to essential Government purchases for 
food imports, operating supplies, economic development, and defense 
purposes. 

Thus Pakistan faces 1953 with continued prospects of a serious 
balance-of-payments deficit whic h cannot be met wholly from internal 
resources. ‘This situation is rendered more serious by the practical 
elimination of fonclan-ephaniee reserves which otherwise would offer 
temporary relief. Put simply, the choices facing the Government, 
as outlined to the study mission, are 


To cut even more drastically foreign-exchange expenditures on 
economic development programs essential to hopes of future 
progress. 

To permit widespread starvation. 

To reduce drastically defense expenditures 

To ae additional foreign len 
tightening during this emergency economic situation. 


via to suq 





(b) Budget The Pakistan Government’s revenue has been in the 
past derived primarily from foreign-trade taxes; 65 percent of the 


total is provided by export duties and import taxes. The reduction of 
export earnings and resultant sharp limitation of consumer imports, 
mentioned previously, have therefore reduced considerably — the 
domestic funds available to the Government During 1952 eash 


‘ 


balances of the Government were practic: ally exhausted, and in the 
last half year sizable amounts were borrowed from the state bai 

(c) Prospects for 1953.—The Government of Pakistan has moved 
with courage to correct these foreign-exchange and budgetary im- 
balances in 1953. To adjust to the sharply reduced income from 
exports, the Government on March 2, 1953, further drastically re- 
duced imports on private account by restricting the number of com- 
modities importable from nondollar sources to 215 items, and from 
dollar sources to 53 items. In this action, imports of finished textiles 


and of most consumer items were entirely eliminated, while low limits 


were imposed even on the quantity of essential goods that might be 
t . : ! 
brought in. Although exact figures are not available, it 1s anticipates 


that private imports will be reduced, as a consequence of this action, 
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by some 60 percent below the corresponding 1952 levels. In addition, 
Government purchases from abroad, both for civilian and defens 
purpo are being carefully screened and reduced 

I il on Pakistan’s foreien-exchange reserves 1n t e early ] onths 
of 19 licate that Pakistan may have ended the dangerous drain 
on 1 eserves, and produced a precarious balance Her ability to 
continue to maintain this balance through the vear depends on two 
prima actors the size of the emergency wheat deficit and het 
success in obtaining foreign assistance in meeting it; and, second, 
develop nts in foreign markets for Pakistan hut and cotton Im 
port cuts, particularly in so important a consumer commodity as 
cotton ter tiles, ean be endured for only a limited time without pro- 
ducing potentially strong inflationary pressures 

Concurrently, the Government has undertaken the task of making 
major reductions in the national budget While details of the final 
decisions are not vet available, it is anticipated that these reductions 


. l 
will affeet both current and capital expenditures, and both eivil and 


defense activities 
) , NFO . ! } 
Pal Stan's econome pr spects 10! iIMoo Can therefore be cons dered 
as uncertain, despite the courageous financial actions taken bv the 
{ | , 
(;overnment oO reduce ( xpenditures gna Mamtam a bal nce Com- 
1 ' 
modity and food shortages, inflationarv pressure and the necessity 
f ; | | See : cid ; level 
lor drastic reappraisal of both public and private economic develop- 
ment dertakineg Lie read predictable 
y 4 7 1 ! + 
f / anaes ro X It . I ( i en 
i] | ) tl econo! ( prov 1 J 1 al ( two 
‘ t ) a nexpe ( ent thre } 1) ( cline 1? port 
( il L¢ Ss } 5 l () 
1 
! \ ( mo It ] ) re ) l { Not 1) 
) ) ( 
' ) | 7 ) 
{ \1 . | 
) ) ) 
{ 
i ) : 
, | 
i | 4) 
1 1? ( ( mur nh ( ( I | 
1 
T ) «) { Hii } Tt! { 
1 
( ( ] yrie \¢ ( CoO l 1\ 
' 
' | t ( ( | } 
n ' ) S A} ( ( the ¢ ! ih 
’ 1; 
One is Cl ( Sui¢ OV LE Ss it ! I takin 
| ice i as maleated tT Live ) Ot Import ana 
I 
| read mot tro rnpen expend ( 
T ) 1 
Ho t) ( penta econo { LLLoOn } I LK ISI IS SUD 
t { erent rom that nm countri mo high developed 
. : . 1 
the country has littie fat to saeriiice: it peop are airead close to 
or at, & Subsistence standard o Iving tS nator reserves 0 oreign 
c l ne ] . —— . : , ] 1, } 
exchange and loc 4] vrovernment unds are airead GanLverousi\ low 


There is no margin left to cut without affecting the basie livelihood 
and expectations of the pe ople 

Prior to partition, India and what is now Pakistan formed an 
economic unit, one area supplementing the needs of the other Now 
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that partition has been achieved, Pakistan finds herself in a diffieult 





position due to her lack of industrialization—such products as jute 
and cotton, for example, must be shipped to Ine ia where thev are 
processed \ settlement of the probk ms which exist between the two 
countries would go a lone way toward solvine this most difl 
situation. 

The study missio1 was told that an immediat emerge ne 
shortage exists, which the mission a ees must ) promptly met 
otherwise there may we ll be serious internal disorders Important 
though this emergenev is, it should not be the overriding co atio 
in the formulation of a program for the fiseal vy 1954; ) 
consid ration must continue to be a pat t and }] : nt } 
to the problems I Pa ta nalo 1o fort yf st witl oO 
available means in dev loping its material and human reso sina 
sound and effective manne There are no efl LiVe orteu to 
what is ner sar to solid ach vem \lore vest! f } tal 
from outside sources can only be supplementary to thi fort 
the Pakistanis must make thems ives to ae lop an mprove ti 
own capabilities for dealing with their probl n all of 1 
technical assistance is one of the chief means by which t] { 
States has been assisting Pakistar 
>, Current Od Pp } ( 

| OC is ine ip éo LO So p ( rt ¢ é f 
Pakistan. Thi two wings of tl O try have d ( t food ha 5 
In East Pakista , separated by some ] UU es Ol | ilan territol 
from West Pakistan, the people eat. as thes i tl diet 
in West Pakistan most of the people eat wheat Considering tl 
country as a whole there is no shortage of rice. East Pakistan does 
not p oduce enough rice to teed tselt but mn t vears there Ss a 
substantial surplus of 1 produced in West Pa \ part of 
of this surplus is shipped to East Pakistar ( he ¢ C] 
there In the past both rice and heat ha I \ pol to other 
countries 

One other food habit should be mentioned before discussing the 
current food-grain shortag \ number of people in We Pakistan, 
particularly in the rainfall areas, eat il l ad multe n 
place of wheal. if thes ns are ih Shot ip e yUL\ ihe 
~ The easiest method of ipproact o the ¢ ent food shortage to 
examune the crops fol thie past > Veal Ch heat 1! Sst in Nar 
May 1951 was od but it was follo ib 1 DO ‘ ( 7 er 
erown grain sors hums a it muillets ‘| His por ( ] Wa ! tec 
to lack of rail S, espe ‘allv in the eritieal pe od | ) harvest This 
late summer drought continued from late sui ! rough the fall 
and winter months \s a result the winter wheat rop was ad Ly 
affected, especially in the rain-grown areas. By and large there was 
adequate water in the canals for most irrigation requirements. N 


theless, the wheat harvest in 1952 was inadequate to meet domestic 


requirements by nearly 800,000 long tons. The Government bought 
slichtlv over SOO.O0O0 tons Dy drawin Fon its roreign exchange reserves, 
bartering cotton and jute for wheat, trading rice for wheat, a loan 
from the United States, and by outright purchases 

During the summer of 1952 the Government made a drive to en- 


. 


courage the production of grain sorghums and millets (vain there 
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was the late summer drought but the crop was further along and not 
so adversely affected as the year before. However, before the crop 
could be harvested locust swarms hit and damaged the crop some. 
The drought repeated the pattern of the year before and, in addition, 
there was less canal water for the winter wheat. Acreage is down 18 
to 20 percent from the year before and cr yp progress has not been so 
good. During February and March, when wheat in Pakistan is 
heading, there were long periods of unusually hot weather that also 
adversely affected the development of wheat Current estimates 
indicate that the wheat shortage is at least 1,000,000 tons but it will 
probably be 


early May before it will be possible to make a firm esti- 
mate. Government of Pakistan officials estimate the deficit between 
1,250,000 and 1,500,000 tons. The study mission has been informed 
that, at the suggestion of the mission, the Department of State and 
the Mutual Security Agency are sending a group of expert wheat ap- 
praisers to Pakistan to make an official estimate. 

In meeting the food deficit timing is important, the study mission 
was informed: If the Government could announce in June, the time 
the wheat will be moving to market, that firm measures had been 
taken to obtain enough wheat to meet the shortage, growers would 


not feel compe lled Lo hold back a larger proportion of their wheat for 
the later months of the year The Government is taking measures to 
meet the shortage. They are i tating for 100,000 tons from Aus- 


tralia and $5 million worth, 50,000 tons, from Canada. There is some 
talk of again bartering cotton and jute for wheat. ‘The Government is 
beginning the biggest drive in the history of the country to grow more 
food. At the moment this drive is aimed at the summer-grown rice 
crop. Rice supplies are short in the world. Pakistan hopes that by 
next fall to have a sizable quantity of rice to sell on the world market. 
If possible, Pakistan would like to trade rice for wheat. 

In spite of these efforts the prospects are that Pakistan will have a 
large unfilled wheat deficit during the next 12 months. As pointed 
out above, the exact size of that deficit is difficult to estimate at the 
present time. But in any event, it is certain that Pakistan will not 
have sufficient resources to obtain its unfilled deficit. Pakistan, 
therefore, has asked the United States for assistance in meeting the 
deficit. 

Rioti gq in Lahore 

The rioting in Lahore in March was the violent culmination of 
religious agitation which had been developing over the past several 
months. The agitators represented ultrareactionary religious elements 
in the country, and their target was the Ahmadiyas, a very small 
sect of Islam whose theology deviates in some respects from that of 
the predominant Sunni sect in Pakistan. The reactionary mullahs 
(religious leaders) demanded in their demonstrations that the Govern- 
ment declare the Ahmadiyas to be a non-Moslem minority sect, and 
called for the resignation of Foreign Minister Sir Zafrulla Khan, the 
most prominent Ahmadiya in Pakistan. Although the rioting 
stemmed directly from religious agitation, the then Prime Minister 
of Pakistan declared publicly that this disruptive activity was also 
political in character and was aimed at the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. 
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When it became clear that civil authority in Lahore could not 
maintain order, the Central Government imposed martial law. The 
situation in Lahore seemed well under control at the time of the study 
mission’s visit although martial law was still in foree. Another con- 
sequence of the rioting was the resignation of the chief minister of the 
Punjab Province, of which Lahore is the capital, and his replacement 
by another official in whom Karachi had more confidence 

This rioting is an example of the kind of internal disturbance which 
may be expected while Pakistan’s problems remain unresolved. 


I. UNITED STATES ASSTSTAN( 


} 


The Pakistan phase of the United States program of technical 
assistance, administered by the Technical Cooperation Administrati 
(TCA), has included $10,624,000 for fiscal vear 1952 and $12,214,000 
for fiscal vear 1953. 

Included within the funds are sizable sums which were in fact used 
for what more properly should be called “‘economie aid,” such as 
nitrogenous fertilizer; construction, mining and conveying equipment 
and industrial machinery. The two elements of the program, tech- 


nical assistance and economic aid supplementary to such assistance 
will be treated under the section of this report dealing with India 
(p. 29). 
1. Fiseal year 1952 program 

Of the fiscal year 1952 program, the study mission was informed 
that the entire $10,600,000 has been obligated in project agreements 


made by TCA and the Pakistan Government, and by related program 
direction costs. Of this, all but $2,000,000 has been subobligated 
for specific purchases to carry out the TCA-Pakistan agreements 
The remaining $2,000,000 will be subobligated for specific purchases 
by June 30, 1953. 


2. Fiseal year 1958 program 


Of the fiscal vear 1953 program, approximately $11,000,000 has 
been obligated by acreements between TOA and Pakistan and by 
related program direction costs. The study mission was told that 
$1,000,000 is expected to be carried over as of the end of fiscal year 
1953. Purchase orders have now been made for $1.7 million of the 
sum subjected to agreements and an additional $1.5 million will be 
applied to purchase orders by June 30. The remainder of the sum 
subjected to project agreements will be subobligated for specific 
purchases by the end of December 1953. 


/ 


a. Propose d program for 1954 

The study mission asked TCA/Pakistan for its recommended pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1954, broken down according to projects and 
according to what is genuinely technical assistance and what is eco- 
nomic aid. The mission does not feel at liberty to reveal these figures 
until TCA/Washington has screened the recommendation and made 
its official request to the Congress. 


4. Export-Import Bank 


The Export-Import Bank of the United States granted a loan of 
$15 million in fiseal year 1952 to finance the purchase ot 160,000 tons 








e through the Mutual Security 


nN the | nited States to help meet the wheat defi it in that 


Fore Foundati rN) Lprivat Uni ed Stat philanthropic organ- 
pinnnil CO! mite SL,OUU UVLO for the ( tablishment of 
( mnie 1 | ( ») Fi ( Lools md a omestic sclencs 
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iral pro Chis program is in the planning 
Returned by air to land at Bholari Airport near the Kotri Barrage 
fy : Cll ly a P: istan Giovernment project Th ; Kotri Barrage 
is at mendous irrigation dam, nearing completion, across the lower 
Indus Rive When completed, the irrigation canals taking water from 
the Indus will brine into cultivation some 6.500.000 acres of semi- 
des¢ land now Lay sibl to cultivate. The party was conducted 


over the project by Chief Engineer Foy, a British engineer retained 
by Pakistan after partition 

After a thorough survey of the barrage, the party returned by air 
to Karachi for a luncheon meeting with the then Pakistan Prime 
Minister, Khwaja Nazimuddin, and Cabinet Ministers. 
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ference with representatives of the Pakistan press, arranged by the 
| 


United States Information Service (USIS) and issued a group state- 
ment as follows, and answered questions: 


Following the luncheon conference, the group attended a press con- 
6 


It is a great pleasure to visit Pakistan and your capital citv, Kara 

As members of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives 
we are on a fact-finding mission for the benefit of our leagues It is our t 
accumulate as much first-hand information as we can about thi 
that the House of Representatives can take legislative actio the terna a 
field on the basis of exact knowledge Accordingly ve Nall tr to sé as ! 
vour leaders as we can in the few days permitted us We have 
most interesting meeting wit our dist ed P M al 
forward with much pleasure to a conference with t Go r General 
evening 

As vou know, the people of the United States ve 
country and, indeed, in y r part of the world WW 
and to tender Su assista e as you require W Im { 

Meat while Ve at reat I T ssec] ra I 1 
Pakistan is taking toward development of its own resources \\ ave st ( 
one of vour great national projects, the Kotri Barrage, and we fe 
it is evidence of a splendid future for 


In the latter part of the afternoon, the group conferred for 1 hou 
each with the Foreign Minister, Sir Zafrullah Khan; the Minister o 
Finance, Mi Mohammed Ali; and the Minister of Commerce and 
Economic Affairs; and the Minister of Industries 

In the evening the partv attended 
Mohammed, who is the Governor-Genera 


} conterence Wil 
] 
l of all Pakastan, nomi 


bv the Cabinet and appointed by the British Crown, and a numbei 
Cabinet officers. 


While the study mission Was In Karac! tL viewed the re ret 
masses mm the city which ha ficuratively speaking, swell Live 
population of Karachi at its very seams ihere are not eno 
building materials to house these peo ay en ndus 
employ tonen Most of thei mre on rel na ce eC Irom the tl 
element of society li l ul ho ( li Dlant or 
skill ad workel mia ato th KING ¢ | 
constitute a serious prot I tt ie P ! ( 
resolutely trying to res the probl ! 

] 


its disposal 


. 
2. Lahore area 


April 3 (Friday): In the morning the study mission flew to Lah¢ 
Py 


capital of Punjab State, on the way flyin he great 5S 
Barrage on the Indus Riv r above the Kot: Darl e The ro 
saw from the air the intricate and extensive canal sy m built by tl 
British during the last 100 vears and fed by wate yf the Indus fi 
above Sukkur Barrage. This developed area vided a foreeas 
the productive quality of the land n the Lower Sind afte the Kot 
Jarrage is completed and irrigation waters distributed. 

Upon arrival in Lahore at noon, the study sion was t bv Cor 


sul General Raleigh Gibson and proces led at once to an Interview wit 
the newly designated Chief Minister, Faroz Khan Noon, of Punjab 
Province. He had formerly been Governor of Kast Pakistan and had 


stepped down to take over West Punjab, following the civil disordet 
in that area. 

In the afternoon the mission met with Maj. Gen. Asam Khan, the 
commander of Pakistan forces in the Lahore area, and the admin 
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istrator of martial law there. Following this conference, the study 
mission drove with TCA agricultural extension officers to a fertilizer- 
demonstration project on the outskirts of Lahore, demonstrating the 
increase in wheat production resulting from the application of am- 
monium fertilizers. This is part of a nationwide campaign to step up 
the use of fertilizers, for which TCA imported 12,000 tons of nitro- 
genous fertilizers in 1952, and has additional shipments of 75,000 
tons ordered. The party conferred with Mr. Will, TCA Director in 
Pakistan, and members of his staff working in the Lahore area. 

In the evening the group returned to the residence of the Chargé to 
meet with Gen. Ayub Khan, commander in chief, Royal Pakistan 
Army, and later to a conference with the Punjab Governor, I. 1. 
Chundrigar, at Government House. 

Ss Thal dev elopment project 

April 4 (Saturday): In the morning the mission flew to the Mainwali 
Airport in West Punjab and drove by car to inspect work being done 
on the Thal development project. Guided by Mr. Afzal Khan of the 
Pakistan village-development program, Punjab, the group surveyed the 
irrigation, reforestation, and village-development programs in this 
area. In essence, the Thal program is an integrated project for the 
irrigation and development of some 5,000,000 acres of undeveloped 
land. It includes provision for reforestation of some 150,000 acres in 
an area where no forests exist. The mission examined a new village of 
brick homes and a brick schoolhouse typical of a large-scale program 
being planned by the Pakistanis to take care of the Muslim re fuge eS 
from India, and contrasted it with an ancient mud village a few 
hundred yards away. ‘The mission also saw the facilities under con- 
struction for the training center for the preparation of village-develop- 
ment _— rs. This project is being carried out with the assistance 
of TCA funds for se that shat equipment and for technical advisers to 
the te aie staff. Similar training centers are now being set up at 
seven other sites in East and West Pakistan with TCA assistance. 


Pe SAUD 

The party returned to Mianwali Airport to fly to Peshawar, capital 
of Northwest Frontier Province. In flight the study mission passed 
over the site of the Daud Khel fertilizer factory being constructed by 
Pakistan with assistance of TCA funds and technical advisers. 

Upon the invitation of the Central Government and the Government 
of the Northwest Frontier Province, the group visited the Khyber 
Pass up to the Afghanistan border, and were welcomed by and met 


with many of the tribal chieftains in that area. In the evening the 
party attended a dinner conference with Governor Shahabuddin. 
April Sunday): In the morning the mission flew from Peshawar, 
Pakistan, to New Delhi, India. In flight the group passed over the 
Harike Barrage being constructed by India upon the upper Sutlej 


River 

The ticht travel schedule of the study mission precluded a visit to 
Kast Pakistan, an area of 40,000,000 population, in which the Pakistan 
Government has under construction some of its largest industrial and 
power projects, and in which TCA is aiding with village development, 
a forest-products laboratory, a timber-extraction project, and the 
improvement of roads in the delta of the Brahmaputra River. 


8 deewr 


Bie wrt 
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K. OTHER ASSISTANCE 


The TCA assistance is but a portion of the ext: rnal aid being friven 
to Pakistan. The International Bank, United Nations, United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emergency Fund, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations (FAO), and the Colombo 
plan all have loan or aid programs under way in Pakistan 
1. The Colombo plan 


It is expected that by the end of this fiseal vear (the second vear of 
the Colombo plan) the Colombo-plan countries (New Zealand, 
Canada, and Australia) will have contributed $35 million (United 
States technical aid for the same period amounted to $23,240,000 
The aid from the Commonwealth covers such items as equi] 
for a pipe-manufacturing plant, pumping equipment for a land- 
reclamation project, equipment for a research farm, diesel locomotives, 
spray planes, railway ties, a cement plant, an aerial survey of 


Baluchistan, and construction of nine technical trainmg schools 
2. The International Bank 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has 
made loans to Pakistan in the amount of $26,000,000 for railway 
rehabilitation. They also have pending a $3,250,000 loan for purchase 
of heavy earth-moving equipment for the reclamation of land in the 
Thal area. 
3. United Nations 

The United Nations program covers a wide range of activities. 
Technicians have been supplied to work in such fields as water devel- 
opment, fishing industry, survey of labor conditions, agricultural 
improvement, and many others. Health and sanitation projects are 
being carried on by the World Health Organization (WHO) and the 
United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund. A TB survey, mid- 
wifery training, and the construction of a 500-ton (annual production 
capacity) DDT plant are some of the health activities which have 
been undertaken by the United Nations groups 


L. NEW GOVERNMEN' 


Just before the study mission returned to Washington, the forma- 
tion of a new government in Pakistan was announced The Pakistan 
Governor-General, Ghulam Mohammed, on April 17, dismissed the 
Cabinet of Prime Minister Nazimuddin on the grounds that it was 
inadequate to deal with the problems facing the country. Moham- 
med Ali was called from his post as Ambassador to the United States 
to form a new Cabinet. The composition of the new Cabinet follows: 
Mohammed Ali ! | 
Zafrulla Khan I 
Mohammed Ali I 
Mushtaq Ahmed Gurmani I 
Sardar Bahadur Ilhan ; Communications 

I 
I 
I 


rime Minister: defense: commerce 
oreign affairs and commonwealth relations. 


inance; economic ailairs 


Dr. A. M. Malik fealth and works; labor 
Dr. I. H. Quereshi ducation; refugees and rehabilitation. 





, a _ Law; minority affairs; parliamentary affairs. 

Abdul Qayyum Khan !__- _._... Industries; food and agriculture. 

Shuaib Qureshi !____- P : ._.. Information and _ broadcasting; Kashmir 
affairs. 


1 New members. 
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The new Cabinet has been almost universally acclaimed by the 
press of Pakistan. However, its consolidation of power will depend 
largely upon its success in meeting some of the urgent problems facing 
the country, such as the food shortage, the formulation of a national 
constitution, the reconciliation of Provincial differences, improvement 
of the lot of the refugees, as well as improvement in Pakistan’s 
relations with India Judging from the early statements of Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali the new Government is friendly disposed 
toward the United States and is conciliatory toward India. The 
Cabinet as a whole represents the progressive wing of the Muslim 
League, and may be counted upon to resist reactionary tendencies, 
particulariy those ol the ultrareac Lionary mullah FrOUps, whose agita- 


> : , 
tion withu thre past few months Seriousiv adisturbed the nation, 


SOUT Asia is the most important area of that part of the great 
Asian land mass which is not already under Communist control or 
under direct Communist attacl India is the world’s second most 
populous country (approximately 370,000,000) and the largest fre 
nation in Asia. It has two and one-half times the population of the 
{ d States in an area one-half the si of the United States Oi the 
countries of South Asia, India is the largest in area and population, 
developed ( rally ost. richly ed with important 
natu esources, and has the largest defense fore India achievee 
fc} ‘ ‘ ( ne aiter a lo stru ie on AU ist 15. 1947 Lrieé ( 
» Re Cc oO janual 6H, 1950 The people ar proud and jealous 
0 Lie] I Vi\ vor sovert LV ane Mae pe cence i] ins Crovern 
Wey) Ol 1 ( it Ll ! ! rv tvpe l h Loc ot ( 
in the ( eta Itimate control in the Lower House of Parliament 
Hous ot th rie n depencde nstitute yt \ 

( yrofessio Si ( The KR Hie 1s mi ol the 
I> ( ( Ot N [ = Its co I t1o 3] ls e part 
a of o ) th t Britis 

\ ' 

| ) ewe” } 1) 1 ( ( Or reat ned 
by C ¢ Cr ( ent | portant powers o 0 | ta 1t107 ind 
] yn illocated to t States, wl 11 Im, exere virtually 
co Ority is to the extel ! n re of local govern 

‘ he extent o po teu art OION al ( ntrol ut, the State 
level o yvvernment val vic I") in pressu rroups are 

interests, co! ercia ps, an roups Che first 
two have the eater influence, as most members of State legislatures 
hitherto | epresented landed, industrial, or commercial interests. 
As a result the State governments ha‘ tended to be conservative in 


charaeter, sometimes resisting the implementation of reform measures 
included in the platform of the ruling Indian National Congress Party. 


a ‘ : = : 
Che President is elected for a 5-year period by an electoral college 

Bley Re ete 1 ; ' ; : ; 
consisting of all elected members ol Parliament and of the legislative 


assembites of] the StA S he position ot the Pres dent of India IS 
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somewhere between that of the King of England and the President of 
France. His constitutional position is very similar to that of the 
King, and he has much the same rights of prof rring advice and of 
being kept informed on all major developments and policy decisions 
Like the French President. however he performs the formal { inetions 
and represents the COnTINULEYS of the state as a respected eitizen, 
unassociated with any traditional, religious, or political symbolism of 
the country. 

The Indian judiciary is independent and, like its British model, 
employs honorary judges at the lower levels as well as professional 
jurists. Its operation Is con plicated by the fact that local officials 
still combine judicial with executive functions 


C. HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL BA‘ ROUND 


os The a versity of races, re } qi NS, and CUSTOMS 
India is a mosaic of races, religions, and ways of life Our country 


drew its wealth ot human resources from many races and cultures. 


INDIA 
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But we were a melting pot and in spite of differences in faith and 
background, we have a wealth of characteristics in which we have 
become similar. The melting pot did not work the same way in 
India although efforts are being made to make it work 

The subcontinent has been likened to a deep net into which various 
races and peoples of Asia drifted and were caught Although divided 
from the rest of Asia by the mighty Himalayas and by seas, this 
isolation did not prevent numbers of races from migrating into India. 
The isolation led to the development of soci ty on lines peculiar to 


itsell Beimg a natural reographic unit there is much which the great 
populati ms of India and Pakistan have in common At the same 
time, India is composed of all sorts of different elements of great 
diversity, of diferent creeds, and different customs 
2. The i SLONS 

Che first invasion of India of which there is any record is that of the 
Aryans somewhere about 1500 B.C. They used an Indo-European 
language. Their religion was a form of nature worship and _ their 


hymns to their natural deities are known as the Rigveda. Over all 
of northern India, Aryan languages have generally superseded all 
others, but they have never succeeded in doing this in the south. 


Between 500 B. C. and the beginning of the Christian era northern 
India was invaded by Persians and Greeks, and after them by Sakas, 
Scyvi uns, and Kushans 

) the eighth century the Moslem invasions ay ran, with Arabs 
con eri Sind, the Pakistan State where Karachi is located. \Mus- 


lim invasions of one sort or another continued for 800 years until the 
establishment of the great Mogul Empire in the 16th century. The 
Portuguese had established a small colony at Goa on the west coast 
of India, which they still control, and from the other direction the 
Mongoloid Shans had occupied Assam The French and British came 
shortly thereafter, and the French still control several small segments 
or colonies along the coast 

oO. The caste system 

All these varied peoples were able to live together in conditions of 
comparative stability because they developed what has been de- 
e society under the caste system. Geography indi- 
eated unity while the diverse origins dictated variety. Caste de- 
veloped gradually as an effort to meet both requirements within a 
single social svstem which historically proved to be very stable. It 
influenced every intrusive society and to date no mtruders have yet 
succeeded in revolutionizing it. 

Originally, generally speaking, each caste was a social unit in itself, 
The caste system is legally abolished and valiant efforts are being 
made to completely abolish it. The actual situation is one of partial 
transition, varying from almost complete rigidity in less advanced 
areas to almost complete emancipation in other areas. 

While the population of India is overwhelmingly Hindu, it has no 
established religion. It is a secular state. There are very large and 
influential religious minorities, like the Sikhs, who constitute in gen- 
eral the best soldiers and farmers; then there are the Parsees (Zoro- 
astrians), who are leaders in the business and commercial field. 


scribed as a multipl 
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Nationalism 

‘Fede during the last 50 or so years has added one more impulse 
behind the galaxy already existing there—nationalism. It is diffieult 
to ascertain how deeply it penetrates the villages, but it certainly is 
a mainspring of action for practically all Indian leaders. Some 15 
million Indians are literate in English as well as their own language 
or languages. Ina few areas there is a high degree of literacy. From 
the literate group comes a large proportion of the important political 
leaders of the country, whether Congress Party, Socialist, Communist, 
or Communalist. They are attracted to the West by many things 
particularly by its technology. But they resent colonialism and 
imperialism, which until recently were the facets of the West of 
which they were most conscious. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that many of the sons of Indian Oxford and Cambridge gradu- 
ates do not follow in their father’s footsteps and attend British uni- 
versities, but are coming to the United States in increasing numbers 
for their higher education. 

5. Position and contribution in world struggle 

(a) Neutralism. Does India actually believe it can remain neutral 
in the struggle between the free world and communism? Of the 
12,000-mile perimeter around the Communist land mass from East 
Germany to South Korea, in its Himalayan frontier with China, 
India holds some 1,500 miles—or more than 10 percent. The Hima 
layas are like a mighty fort as far as land armies are concerned. Many 
Indians aspire to have their country play the sort of role in Asia that 
Sweden plays in Europe. Others, more realistic, recognize that India’s 
geography and economy and hope of retaming her independence 
inevitably place her in the Western World. In the opimion of the 
study mission such a position of neutrality is neither tenable nor 
desirable. Many influential Indians agree with this opinion and 
insist that India’s geography and economy, her trade, and her hope 
of maintaining her independence require her to be more closely asso- 
ciated with the Western World. 

(6) Communism.—During most of the long struggle for inde- 
pendence, the Communists jomned the Congress Party in striving for 
this one goal longed for by a vast majority of Indians. In 1942, 
courting Indian support of the war effort, Sir Stafford Cripps, on be- 
half of the British Government, offered the country a postwar Indian- 
made constitution and immediate Indian participation in every sphere 
of government except defense. These conditions were not accepted 
by the Congress Party executive, which passed the “quit India”’ resolu- 
tion of August aw Indian Communists, because Russia was under 
attack by the Nazis, supported the war effort while most Congress 
Party | aders went to jail. This marked the parting of the ways be- 
tween the Congress Party and the Communists although many in both 
camps had worked together for independence for dec — 

Between 1948 and 1950 the Communists tried to seize power by 
force in Hyderabad and parts of Madras. They were disarmed and 
imprisoned by the Indian Army. They are believed still to possess 
considerable quantities of small arms. The Communist Party was 
declared illegal in several states. In 1951 the Communists shifted 
their tactics and said that they would use only constitutional means to 
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achieve their ends. The ban on them was lifted and they took part 
in the first general election of 1951-52. They did better than was 
expected. They and near-Communists together polled from 6 to 7 
percent of the popular vote. This compared to 10.5 percent for the 
Socialists and 47.5 percent for the Congress Party. In the elections 
for the state assemblies the Communists and near-Communists polled 
a little more—about 7.3 percent of the vote The Communists did 
better in certain rural districts, while they exhibited a marked weak- 
ness in influence with the mdustrial-working classes. This follows 
the pattern of Communist subversion in Asia, which is to concentrate 
on the mass of peasants in the rural areas. 

Communist Party membership is estimated at about 50,000. In 
1948 the estimate was 100,000. There are perhaps 20,000 hard-core 
Communists who are drawn from practically every social class, with 
the majority from the middle class and the urban working class. The 
Communists are reported to control from 10 to 25 percent of organized 
labor. They have widespread strength in cultural and professional 
organizations. They have not, however, been able to infiltrate the 
executive policy-making bodies of the Central Government, and it is 
believed that there are few Communists or sympathizers in the armed 
rorees 

In India democracy is still an experiment and not a proven fact. 

a 


mn f Pan ’ 
Che mass of the Indians cannot be considered to be 1 


enemies Of 
communism, For them democracy and communism are merely two 
systems, neither in their ancient tradition, which have both good 
and bad sides Manv Indian peasants probably would not be clis- 
turbed if their constitutional rights were washed away by communism. 

The peasants have been suffering in exactly the same way for 
renerations, They micht vote Communist , not because they believed 
the promises of the latter, but because they were anery with the 
(sovernment. Although it is difficult to vet the peasants aroused, 
the Communists are working like beavers to do so, 

Communism appears to have made more headway among college 
student FTOUPS and recent graduates, during the period of their im- 
maturity, than it has made among other groups. This is attributable 
to Communist propaganda which concentrates its efforts on the stu- 
dents and graduates, who will be the future leaders of their country, 
and which appeals to their idealism through a false promise of fulfill- 
ment. Communist headway is strengthened by the frustration which 
accompanies unemployment of the college graduates. 

c) Future prospects. Despite these sdverse influences, there is 
hope for a favorable outcome. The leadership of the Indian Govern- 
ment end the excellent civil service treined by the British are pro- 
democratic, while anti-imperialist. This leadership is strengthened 
by the linguistic and cultural affinity with the West of the educated 
groups in India and of the economic ties with the West of the influen- 
tial business groups. This pro-free-world leadership feels that with 
sufficient encouragement and support it can meet the earnest desire 
of the Indian people for economic and social progress, and can bring 
the new Republic through its early travail to development into a 
strong member of the free world. 
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D. FIRST GENERAL ELECTION 


India’s first general election, the largest of its kind in the world, 
was held from October 1951 to March 1952. The polling was stag- 
gered over a number of months, due to climatic and geographical 
reasons. Out of a total electorate of 176 million, over 106 million 
people went to the polls. Nearly half of these were women. The 
election resulted in an overwhelming victory for the Congress Party, 
which won 362 out of 489 (74 percent) of the elective seats in the 


Central Parliament; 14 other parties secured the balance of 127 
seats. As a result the ¢ ongress Party, headed by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, assumed charge of the administration. Next in importance 
to the Congress Party are (1) the Communist Party, with the second 
largest number of members (23) in the Central Parliament; (2) the 

. recently merged Praja-Socialist Party, a left-of-center group and the 
potentially most power! opposition party; (5) th Bhat tiva Jan 
Sangh Party, an extreme right-wing eroup who advocate a reunited 
India 

An ingenious method of handling the illiteracy problem was devised 
for the election so that the people were able to vote the party of their 

! choice by a symbol a cow, dog, and so forth It was a remarkable 
record considering the fact that this was the first election. 
] EXTERNAL FINANCIAL OUTLO( 

Although India’s balance of payments improved during 1952, the 
country was still in a def position at the end of September. For 
the year 1951, the deficit amounted to 779 million rupees ($162 million > 
while for the first 9 months of 1952 the deficit 5; 460 million rupees 
$96 million). The improvement was marked during the third quarter 
Ol last year, reflecting Lie liberalization Ol export re lations nd 

: restrictions which, to a great extent, offset the unfavorable dey p- 
ments in international commodity markets. In addition, the situation 
was helped by a decrease in food and cotton in ports Although « ba 
are still not available for the last quarter of 1952, it appears li y 
that there was a continuation of the favo ) trend of the tl 
quarter. However, the Finance Minister forecast that during 1953 

he situation will not continu o be as favorabl Un tl one D a 
food purchases are likely to Cl se ext \ ion t 

her | d export earnings per ) 

3 Indi plans to import over 2,500,000 tons « iood 2g ns in JO, 
including a substantial quantity of rice; imp f the latter ran 
vell over 700,000 tons each of the last 2 4 g, cording to the 
schedule Ol the 5- ir Dian the Government (Pp ; that it will be 
able to export rice by next year. 

F. SURVEY Y STUDY MI lO 
1. The 5-year plar 

The oup arrived rou i SLi , Lt India, April ) 
Easter Sunday). and after luncheon with the Chargé, Mr. Sheldon 
Mills, was briefed by him and members of the Embassy and TCA 
staff on the political and economic situation in India, as well as on 


32500—53 3 
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TCA and economic development programs. The study mission went 
in the afternoon to a conference with Mr. C. D. Deshmukh, the 
Minister of Finance, and Mr. D. T. Krishnamachari, the Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commission, and other members of the 
Commission. The major portion of this conference was devoted 
to an outline by the Indian officials of their 5-vear development 
program, 3 vears of which remain. Mr. Deshmukh pointed out*that 
the program will cost approximately $4.25 billion. India will’ be 
able to cover two-thirds of this from taxation, borrowing, and#some 


aid already received. This leaves ai gap of $1.4 billion. 
Against this they have $600 million equivalent in - sterling 
balances. They will then need $800 million after the full 
employment of all of their resources. Against this they expect that 


their friends in the Commonwealth will be able to provide a‘ small 
amount—Canada perhaps $13 million; Australia some $3 million*.a 
vear; the International Bank (IBRD) has loaned $50 million plus 
$30 million for a steel project and perhaps $20 million more for a 
steel plant—a grand total of approximately $120 million. This will 
leave a deficit of some $700 million according to Mr. Deshmukh. 

Mr. Deshmukh expressed the hope that the United States would 
make up the deficit, of approximately $200 million a year for the re- 
maining 3 years. He indicated that he understood the practical 
difficulties in obtaining this assistance. He indicated further that it 
would be desirable that one-half of this assistance be on the commodity 
side—the equivalent of 1 million tons of wheat. If this potential 
wheat-import requirement could be underwritten, it would enable 
them to have confidence in going ahead with expenditures in rupees. 
The wheat is needed to control inflation. Mr. Deshmukh explained 
that it was the hope of the Indian Government that in carrying out 
the 5-year plan, it would be possible to permit moderate increases in 
the low standard of living of the Indian people during the development 
period. In answer to a question as to what the Indian Government 
would do should such outside help not be forthcoming, he replied that 
they would nevertheless attempt to complete their program but that 
they could not tell at what cost or hardship to the Indian people it 
would be accomplished. Two years of the program were complete . 
by the end of March 1953, which is the end of the Indi: an fiscal yes 
It represented an expenditure of $1.3 billion of the $4.25 equivale A 
total cost of the program, leaving $2.9 billion for the remaining 3 years. 

Mr. Deshmukh informed the group that United States emergency 
food aid to India prevented food riots and, by relieving serious in- 
flationary pressures, had a tendency to stabilize the economy. 

2. TCA conference 

In the evening the study mission attended a conference conducted 
by Clifford H. Willson, Director of TCA for India, to enable the group 
to meet prominent Government of India officials, especially those 
concerned with the economic development program. 

8. Bhadson project 

April 6 (Munday): The study mission left New Delhi for the airport 
near Ambala by American attaché’s plane and proceeded by automo- 
bile from Ambala to the Bhadson project training center and com- 
munity development project in the vicinity of Patiala, and were 
accompanied by Mr. Horace Holmes, the originator of the famous 
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EKtawa pioneer, project and Mr. Willson of TCA, and by Mr. Perry 
Jamieson, TCA agricultural adviser, in the State of PEPSU (a con- 
traction of Patiala and East Punjab States Union) and his assistant, 
Mr. John Bulls. The group was guided by Mr. Arjan Singh, director 
of agriculture for PEPSU, and Mr. 8S. Arjan Singh, extension officer. 

The mission visited a number of projects in this area typical of those 
which the Indian Government plans to carry out all over India, under 
the community-development program, assisted by TCA. 

The projects visited by the group are all part of the Bhadson 
pilot extension project, which is operating in 139 villages of Nabha 
and Patiala, two principalities in the State of PEPSU, with head- 
quarters at Bhadson. These projects, which are brought together in 
a coordinated program include reclamation of cultivable wasteland; 
provision of irrigation; education in intensive methods of cultivation, 
such as good seed, manures, and artificial fertilizers; better imple- 
ments, ete. The project also includes village development in the 
fields of social education and public health. The project is headed 
by 5 Indian extension officers and 20 Indian village-level workers, 
and is guided by a supervisory committee of the PEPSU State, which 
is assisted by a point 4 adviser, Mr. Perry Jamieson, a former agri- 
cultural agent in North Carolina, and his assistant, Mr. oun Bulls, 
a graduate of Tuskegee Institute and a former county agent in Ala- 
bama. The Bhadson project of 139 villages is typical of the Indian 
village program. The study mission was informed that it encompasses 
22,000 villages and that the Indian Government plans to extend it 
to 100,000 of the 500,000 villages of India within the period of the 
“— program. 

(a) Farm near Inderpura.—The first project in the village-develop- 
ment program seen by the study mission was a reclaimed farm near 
Inderpura. In this project, an Indian, Shria Gora Lal, had been 
allowed 300 acres of undeveloped land owned by an absentee land- 
lord, which he took on lease for 10 years at 25 rupees per acre per 
vear. He had been advanced loans by the State government for 
the purchase of a Ferguson tractor and for the installation of a tube 
well of 5-inch delivery, powered by a Japanese diesel engine. He had 
fixed a target to reclaim 175 acres to cultivation but had actually 
reclaimed 200 acres by the end of 1952. He had been able to install 
a second tube well, and in this reclaimed land had sown wheat, barley, 
eram, serson, and sugarcane, and was planning to sow about 40 acres 
of American cotton. 

(6) Demonstration plot-—The study mission next visited a model 
farm, or demonstration plot, of Gurdwara Khalyan. This demon- 
stration area of 12% acres has been contributed by villagers to the 
local temple. It is being tilled and used as a demonstration of modern 
farming methods under the guidance of the PEPSU agricultural ex- 
tension workers. The produce of the plot goes to the temple for chari- 
table distribution to travelers. This demonstration area of 12)) acres 
has plots of sugarcane, cotton, and rice. It shows the Indian farmers 
of the neighborhood the benefits derived from the use of ammonium 
sulfate fertilizer, of planting rice in rows in Japanese fashion rather 
than strewn broadcast in Indian fashion, of use of the metal turning 
plow instead of the traditional Indian surface-scratching plow, and 
of other modern tillage methods. This demonstration plot has been 
visited by farmers from the Indian countryside who have observed 
what is shown there. 
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4-H Club—a movement already being extended elsewhere in India. 
The 15 or 20 young farmers of this 4-H Club presented a striking con- 
trast of neatness, cleanliness, and alertness to the ordinary village 
youth. Under questioning, they indicated that they were engaged in 
dairying, wheat growing, cotton and rice cultivation, and other agri- 
cultural projects ¢ ompars a le to young American 4—H’ers. This com- 
pleted the group’s visit that day to the Bhadson village-development 
project. 

(g) Relations with villagers —During the study mission’s visit to 
the above projects, the friendliness and esteem with which the TCA 
agricultural technicians were greeted by the villagers was most 
heartening. 

a Confe rence with Vice Pre oy) le nt Radhakrishn an 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, April 7, the study mission « ‘alled upon 
the Vice President of India, Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, at his 
residence in New Delhi. He is one of India’s great scholar-phil- 
osophers. The Vice President spoke with the group at length about 
the philosophy of India’s position in the world today. In essence, he 
said that India hopes to make a contribution to the free world by 
improving the welfare of its impoverished people, and that in this 
wih India would be a model and source of encouragement to all the 


other countries of South and Southeast Asia. He emphasized that 
India and Prime Minister Nehru are democratic and anti-Commu- 
nist. Mr. Radhakrishnan related some of his practical observations 
to Stalin while he was Ambassador to Moscow. In illustrating India’s 


philosphy in the contest between East and West, he pointed out the 
numerous great historical conflicts between Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, between Catholics and Protestants, and others, and that 
after bloody warfare these great opposing forces had found it impos- 
sible for one to conquer the other and that they had therefore come 


to live in peace, He intimated that the purpose of the free world 
should be to seek this final accommodation without the intermediate 
destruction. As for India, he pointed out that its history has been 


one of such accommodation and tolerance of many diverse races and 
religions. 

The study mission, however, points out that communism’s basic 
concept is not accommodation but dedication to the imposition of its 
Godless ideology upon others. Therefore, the fundamental thesis of 
communism precludes it from living side by side with other systems 
to which it cannot and will not accommodate itself 


5. Conference with Prime Minister Nehru 

The group next called upon the Indian Prime Minister and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, in the early evening at his 
office in Parliament House. Prime Minister Nehru is also head of the 
Congress Party, the party in control. The Prime Minister told the 
group that he is concerned about the implementation of the 5-year 
plan. He said that it was true that India had a good administrative 
machine left over from British days, but that now it had to do a differ- 
ent type of job from that which it did then. Under Britain the main 
task was to maintain law and order and the status quo, while today the 
need is to construct economic and social betterment. He stated that 
he was also disturbed by the fact that there is little sense of responsi- 
bility by individuals in Government; it is a committee which is 
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responsible but seldom an individual; there are too many intercom- 
mittee conferences and too much governmental red tape. On the 
question of communism, the Prime Minister pointed out that a good 
machine was built up in India asa result of British encouragement right 
after the U.S.S. R. came into World War If. He pointed out that it 


true that there is communism amone the students but that the 
student Communists are a vociferous minority and that most students 
are not thinking o politic In this connection, he pointed out that it 
is very important to give university graduates a feeling that they are 
being useful even if their remuneration may be inadequate. He 
agreed that when communism tries to impose its will upon people it 
must be stopped Prime AV ET iste! Nehr I sti ited that we must seek 
to achieve and maintain an equilibrium in the world over a span of 


vears during which the peopl will have opportunity to see that the 


demo ratic system 1s the one whi h can pay the best dividends Lh) the 
thin rs peopl ree d and ad 

The study mission was pleased to note the degree of realism with 
vhich the Indian leaders are recognizing the Communist threat, but it 
must point out that the equilibirum both they and we desire can be 
ree world’s maintaining such strength that the 
Communists cannot impose their will. The effective maintenance of 


| 
obtained only by the f 


such strength requires the constant cooperation and effort of all mem- 


bers of the free world. This has been and is the basic concept of 
| nited States forelen poliey. 
6. Visit to \lin istry of Irriaation and Powe 

7 { follow ing day Wednes gy \pril 8S. the group hie ld i conference 
with Mr. J. Ratna, officer on special duty, Ministry of Irrigation and 
Power, in his office in the irrigation department in New Delhi, to view 
. relief map of the Indus River Valley Canal systen Mr. Ratna 
explained that there is a sufficiency of supply of water for Pakistan 
and the adjoining portions of India supplied by the same rivers but 


that it isa question of efficient use He outlined India’s side of the 
case in the canal-waters dispute. A full coverage of both sides of the 
dispute will be found below See p. 39 


7 \leeting with Indian officials and Parliament members 

Wednesday evening the study mission attended a buffet dinner 
given by Mr. N. R. Pillai, Secretary General of the Ministry of 
External Affairs, at his home in Delhi, in order to meet and exchange 
views with a number of Indian Government officials and Parliament 
members 
N Dan oda Vall y di % lopment proje ct 

The following day, Thursday, April 9, the group left Delhi by 
Embassy airplane for an aerial survey of the several dams and the 
fertilizer plant in the Damodar Valley development project. The 
party landed at Asansol, in the Damodar Valley, some 100 miles 
northwest of Calcutta, in the State of West Bengal, and drove by 
automobile to the headquarters of the Damodar Valley Corporation 
DVC) in Bihar. Under the guidance of Mr. A. M. Komora, chief 
engineer of the project, an American, and former engineer of TVA 
hired by the Indian Government, the party inspected models of the 
Maithon and Panchet Hill Dams and actual construction work on the 


peter ee 
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Maithon Dam itself, which is going on around the clock with three 
shifts a day. 

These dams are parts of a system of seven multipurpose dams 
proposed for the unified development of the Damodar River. Their 
first purpose is to control floods which previously had devastated 
annually the low reaches of Bihar and West Bengal. At the same 
time they will provide water for irrigation and for hydroelectric power. 
The dam system ts initiated by India as a result of investigation carried 
out in 1945. The TCA is now contributing $750,000 to the completion 
of the first phase of the project which will cost a total of $176,000,000. 
Of this, $200,000 is for a firm of Chicago engineers who are completing 
design plans for the project, and the remainder is for technical assist- 
ance. The TCA is making available to the project such experts as a 


malariologist, formerly employed by WHO, and a small industry 
adviser, obtained through Armour Institute, Chicago, Hl. In addi- 


tion, India has asked TCA to assist in dev loping and financing the 
50 percent expansion of the large Sindri fertilizer plant which is part 
of the Damodar Valley project. The TCA is now financing a group 
of experts who are surveying comparable fertilizer plant deve lopme nts 
elsewhere in the world, in preparation to recommending the type of 
addition which should be made at Sindri, and TCA is considering 


participating in the project addition. 


3. Meeting with C} } f AMT ister, 5 ext Be } gal ( ‘aleutta and the 
Gove rnor 


On the following dav, Friday, April 10, the mission left Asansol and 


flew by Air Attaché plane to Calcutta for a meeting with Dr. B. C 
Roy, Chief Minister of the State of West Bengal. Dr. Roy went 
over with the study mission his plans for the development of township 
units, tube wells, and other projects in his area The village-tow nship 
scheme began before TCA and is now part of the community-develop- 
ment program. Later the group visited the Governor of West 
Bengal. Dr. Mookerjee 
lV. Meeting with TCA ag? ‘cultural « rperts 

The group also attended a meeting being held in Caleutta of some 
1S TCA agricultural technicians in eastern India This meeting Was 
for the purpose of exchanging ideas and information on progress 
among people working in the field of agriculture in different areas of 
the country. That evening the study mission left Calcutta by com- 
mercial plane for Bangkok, Thailand. 


G. ASSISTANCE TO INDIA 


1. Fiseal year 1952 program 

The United States contribution through TCA for fiseal year 1952 
was $52,759,SSS ($50,000,000 to joint fund agreements, described 
below). The dollar equivalent of the contribution by India for this 
period was $86,000,000. 

The fiscal year 1952 program established the basis for the present 
(fiscal year 1953) program, as well as that planned for fiscal year 
1954. The prime objective is to increase food production by at least 
the 7.6 million tons set forth as the 1956 goal of India’s 5-year plan 
The fiscal year 1952 program established the community-develop- 
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ment effort, a program whose objective is to bring about improved 
methods of agriculture, better health, and new standards of basic 
and vocational education to 11,000,000 people in 165 project blocks 
throughout India. Other projects under - fiscalfyear 1952 pro- 
gram operate through the country as well as in community-project 
areas. The emphasis is on providing water “" irrigation, fertilizer 
for rapid increases in crop yields, steel for production of farm imple- 
ments, and engines and trawlers for expanding ry grog a’s fisheries fleet. 
Project agreements and procurement authorized as of February 28, 
1953, under the fiscal year 1952 program are as ioe the study 
mission was informed that by June 30, 1953, the end of the fiscal year, 
procurement will be in process for virtually all the supplies and equip- 
ment under the fiscal year 1952 program 


I ] RM Oo ¢ 650. 000 
St s s ‘ S ‘ it 
I OK 
S ] | 

I t 2.4 ( 4? Fe 
Gr A \ 2,00 ew 700, O¢ 9. 308. 701 
River Vall 1 pment (I equipment 4, 784, 00 4, 466, 201 
Vill t I 1 nt for t r lf ( 166, 000 
Cor ' aati ths 1 : g ¢ (M 92 550, 840 
De 1 lat t ju t { 04, Of 
Malar ntrol (DD' 648, 00K 648. 000 


While it nay seem disturbing that some of the 1952 fiscal year proj- 
ects were not even put into operation until spring of 1953, the fact is 
that a great deal of preliminary study and negotiation is necessary, and 
the study Mmussion bel leves Jt is Wisel to delay until the TCA is sure of 
sound programs than to make earlier agreements just to meet a fiscal 


deadline 
9 Fiseal year 1958 progran 


a United States contribution is $45,400,000 ($38,350,000 to joint 


fund agreements), while the Indian dollar-equival nt contribution is 
estimated at $100 million The mission was informed that the follow- 
ing agreement ts ha ve already been signed: 
Fertilizer imports (75,000 tons ‘ $6, 000, 000 
Stecl import (55,000 tor 8, 500, 000 
Mals ria control DDT and spravinge equipment 5. 200. 000 
Commur v development (jeeps, et 1, 925, 000 
Village-worker training (audiovisual aids 133, 200 
Major irrigation (heavy equipment 1, 855, 000 
Ground-water survey (350 exploratory wells 1, 500, 000 
Locust control (pesticides and spraying equipment spina ad 221, 000 
Total __ 28, 334, 200 


Against the balance of $9,986,800 under joint fund agreements, the 
following projects were to be signed by April 15, 1953 


Grou nd-water irrigation (650 wells $5, 500, 000 

Major irrigation lana ss 7 7 : 3, 145, 000 
Audiovisual education 300, 000 
Building materials research 4 ; ¥e 150, 000 


Central Labor Institute. bs Mensa. 50, 000 


Total : ‘ aoa ; . ee 1 45, 000 
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By June 30, 1953, the mission was informed, procurement will be 
In process for over $33 million under the fiscal vear 1953 program 

The fiscal 1953 program, broken down, at the request of the study 

mission, into technical assistance and developmental aid, as of April 


7, 1953. is as follows 


Ag t $ $ 
1. A 4 
A 1 f 
La 2 
4. Gr 8 . 
I 
( | ) 
I er s ) 
Health and sanitati 
S M iri 249 
Q 1X S4 s4 
Rural t! 6 
Industrial hy ne 4 44 
} 1 * ss 
22 151 
I ‘ 7 
4. Au } 4 
1 Er I 1 
Natural irt 2 8 8 
lf Su ya 4 
17. River Va 2 2 
s. He y eq r 222 
Ir I 1 tr ‘ 2 1,44 
19. I luc mn of f 9 @ FEN 
es, ts to indust 146 
21. | i ig surve 426 
22. I or-training ce 74 
i 1 ate ircl 19 
rr rtation, com and | ks 
4. Re research 86 
Public ad istratior 
25. Put ir 6 
Ge l pre 2 4 2, 604 
26. ¢ it ent 2.34 
27. Vi orke ) 
28, ( 1 t tect 89 
Program d 1 
Gr 1 total 0 
1A supplement to Operational Agreement No. 1 was ned t ‘ D 2 
This is to be reduced to $3,475,000 in the near future, due to the ava t fertilizer at | prices than 
originally estimated. 


§. Proposed program for 1954 
As in the case of Pakistan, the study mission : ed TCA/India for 
: 


1 1 
DroKken Gown accoramg 


its recommended program for fiscal year 1954, 
to projects and according to what is genuinely technical assistance 
and what is economic aid. The mission does not feel at liberty to 
reveal these figures until TOs Washington has S ‘reened the recome= 
mendation and made its official request to the Congress. 

It should be pointed out that the proposed program for 1954, like 
the 1952 and 1953 programs, is geared to India’s 5-year plan of economic 
development. 
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( munity de clopme) f 
The joint program is carried out principally through a series of 


community-development projects. The Bhadson project, which the 


study mission visited, is an example of the 55 community project 
( } I vhiel | ic } en Starte | hy (dete bye r 1952. Und r the fiscal 
vear 1952 and 1953 programs, a total of $11 million in United States 
funds and appro» matel SIS million in Indian I ipees have been allo- 
( CC ! | for this work In addition TCA assistance pt vides the 
t Hs. machn v for land 1 clamation and irrigation 
imp! ents nad 1 ilar a-control « ipment which Is 
a } ( nT Y)] oO 1*¢ \ teeln Ans ve as advisers to 
Live wewram 1 peat ) 1? ()\ Sona | l techni- 
( lt ( CK lopment centers 
) » \ ( re in oO! 1 SOO Indian 
0 t« ) lhe 4 \y can agri- 
( ( } a ( 38] not o I thre 
CO LO} poe Oo} cultural 
| mol PCA ( du 1.720 demon 
strat reachil l I ‘ on | Lnrougnoutl Ind \ 
= 1] | { ( ns nel ti us¢ of 
Le! C] ! Improved produ on com L\ 
devi ! en } ) yt | ePAl 
- 7 . aa 
\ [ ) haps Ind major agricultu hee? ‘or immediate 
nei CS In ultural productiol the mo fruitful sources of water 
iO I ition lies in India Vi resources ! Hsurlae wate flowing 
Gow rom tl Himalayas to the Ganges Valley The joint program 
provice for 2.000 deep wells the Ganges Plain under the fiseal 
vear 1952 program at a cost Of s1 700,000 to tl United States and 
th rupee equivalent of $10,000,000 to the Government of India 
mach well will irrigate from 100 to 400 acres, depending upon the crop 
nd should doubl production on previo ly unirrigated lands. C'on- 
tracts have been let with United States, British, and German firms 
for construction of the wells Drilling operations have already begun 


his month; 750 of the wells will 


be located in community project areas 


and the first wells were completed t 

The fiscal year 1953 program calls for 1,000 additional wells, of 
which 350 will be part of a ground-water survey to explore potential 
eround-water resources for future exploitation. The total cost is 
estimated at $12,300,000 United States contribution, and $12,400,000 
Indian Government contribution 


In other areas, increases in food production are expected to result 
lso from the completion of India’s vast river vallev-development 
projects. The United States Government is contributine funds to 
the joint program to speed construction work on projects which are 
nearest completion and which will have major effects on food produc- 
tion. Over the 2-vear period point 4 is contributing $10 million for 


the external cost of speeding work on such ms: jor projec ts as Mahi in 


Bombay State and the huge Hirakud power project in southeastern 


India India’s own expenditures on these projects is estimated at 
the rupee equivelent of $100 million annuall United States aid 
will provide heavy earth-moving and construction equipment which 


} 


must be purchased with scarce dollars Projects now under construe- 


tion should irrigate 16% nullion acres upon completion 
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Many of the community-development projects will be located in 
major irrigation areas and the extension programs in these areas will 
show the villagers how to make maxi Im of the new water and 
power resources for agricultural and cottage industry development 


6. India’s contr bution to thre program 

In response to the study mission’s question concerning India’s 
contribution to the technical assistance program in the country, the 
following was submitted by the TC | 

Under the 11 project agreements siene in the tiscal vear L¥o2 


program, totaling $50 million, the Government of India undertook to 


make available Rs £10.152 000 quivalent to SS6,132,000, as its 
share ol thi burden of finan Ing these project \ tually, the con 
tribution of the Government of | ia] ich | Lhe than at, as 
some rupe¢ penditures were not inclu { project agreement 
For example, under the 1 -val velopment p1 t, the Um 
States undertoo] to supply $4,784,090) f ( pl t for 4 at 
river projects; the Government. of a unde kk to supply only 
Rs. 500.000 (equivalent Oo £105 000 oy 4 ndline and inland 
transport c] ees On this fuip! \etu Vv, duru | { 

vear the total expenditure of the Cre ! ent 1 these projects alone 
approached Ks. 100 million; costs such as these ru ve considered 
as part of indias etlort to uf Ze American a nee, 

Under the fiscal vear 1953 | oram Is ft re to reflect the total 
of India’s effort is being correct das the project a ( ents are ! Ce 
l p to April 1, a total of $28,334,000 was obligated in project agree= 
ments under which the Government of Indi: uarantees to make 
available Rs. 236.5 million equivalent to $49.6 millon Kurth 
project agreements are nearing completion wl h wil brine the total 
to $38,350,600 in United States contribution against a contribution 
by India which will total about $100 miullio HH ( over the 2 
years m question, the overall Government of India commitment can 


be seen to be about double the United States aid 

The Government of India undertakes to make its rupee contribu- 
tion to each project available ‘from fu 
B is India’s specia 
rupees obtained by the sale of food grains under the United States 
wheat loan and by the sale of salable commodities imported under 
the TCA program fertilizer and iron and steel This fund May be 
used only for loans to states for developmental purposes. Any 
development expenditure which is made on a “grant” basis by the 
Government is made from its own revenues or from the revenues of 
the various state governments. Hence the wordn oO about ‘other 
sources.’”’ 


d B or other sources.” Fund 


development fund, which was set up to hold the 
| 


V EOLA ope rational agreements and contractii q 

Operational agreements are executed to define in detail the projects 
agreed upon by the two Governments pursuant to the Indo-American 
technical cooperation program agreement. Each project agreement 
defines the scope and specific character of the project to be undertaken 
the method by which it is to be carried out, the period within which 
and the agency or agencies through which, it shall be executed and all 
other matters required for the effective implementation of the project 
After specific projects are agreed upon between the Planning Com- 
mission and TCA, the administrative and technical personnel of the 
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Ministry concerned, togvether with rt YA representatives and tech- 
nicians, develop the substance of the project. The operational 
agreement is drafted on the basis of this material. The agreement 
usually includes a description of the project, its administration, and the 
joint financing required. Several sessions in which the provisions of 
the agreement are discussed and negotiated between representatives 
of India and TCA ensue, resulting in a mutually agreed draft. This 
draft is then circulated among the members of the Planning Com- 
mission and to the codirectors of the Indo-American fund for final 
approval, after which the operational agreement is executed by the 
codirectors. The two codirectors of the Indo-American fund are the 
Joint Secretary in charge of the Division of Economic Affairs in the 
Ministry of Finance and the TCA Director in India. 

Most contracting under the Indo-American technical cooperation 
program is done by the Central Government of India or governments 
of the various states with the concurrence and approval of TCA. The 
primary contracting in India authorized by the operational agreements 
is that required by the tube-well projects. In this case, the Govern- 
ment of India invited tenders for both the construction of part of the 
wells and equipment and supplies for the remainder, as well as the elec- 
tric power for the wells. The invitations were solicited on a world-wide 
basis and some 140 bids and proposals were received from which the 
Government of India negotiated on the best terms possible the con- 
tracts for the construction and supplies. The negotiations were con- 
ducted with full TCA participation and awards were made only after 
TCA approval. Contracting for engineering services for the Damodar 
Valley Corp. and the Sindri fertilizer plant were similarly negotiated 
and executed in India with TCA concurrence A few contracts were 
entered into directly by TCA for technical services to be rendered 
in India, such as World Literacy, Inc., and the University of Illinois 
contracts. 

8. L/nited States Jove rnmental personnel 

(According to information furnished by TCA/India to the study mis- 
sion, on October 31, 1951, there were 12 United States technicians in 
India. Today there are 70 technicians directly attached to the 
Government of India, while 12 technical personnel are assigned to the 
country director’s staff, working with the Government of India under 
informal arrangements in fields of agriculture, home economics, health, 
tube wells, community development, and visual aids. TCA stated 
that an additional 31 American technicians were at the time in India 
under contract financed in whole or in part by TCA. The breakdown 
of technicians as of April 2, 1953, submitted by TCA (India) to the 
study mission, is as follows: 

(a) Agriculture. forestry, and fisheries October 31, 1951. 5 acTi- 
cultural technicians in India: 2 assigned to Central Government and 
3 to States. Now 40 agricultural technicians assigned to India: 5 
working with Central Government and the rest located in 15 different 
States; 1 a marine-fisheries consultant to Central Government: mean- 
while 7 technicians have completed assignments. 

(b) Health and sanitation.—Two health and industrial hygiene per- 
sonnel assigned to India October 31, 1951: 5 now formally assigned and 
2 additional located in the Ministry of Health not formally assigned; 
4 technicians in this field completed assignment. 


— 


} “ Y ’ . } , ’ 
c) Education Kieht educational personnel issigned to India 
. - 4 S 4 }* - 4 = ) ‘ 
mid-1952 to present; 6 working on adult-literacy project under con 
¢ : 1" J . 
tract with World Literacy, Inc. 
} Taf } ,\ l 1( ' 2 1 { 
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PCA aid 
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India’s economic development prograi receivil | not onl 
from the United States, but from a variety of other external sources, 
including the U. N. and the specialized agencies, other foreign gov- 
ernments, international lending institutions, and many private agen 
cies and foundations. lo prevent duplie L1O! nd Oo coordina LO! 
elen assistance, the Indian Government established an international 
aid-coordinating unit in its Mu tl of Finance to act as a central 
clearing house for all foreign assistance 


1. Ford Foundation 
The Ford Foundation with a $4.5 million program i 
ing jointly with TCA in community development. The Ford Foun- 


} India is work- 
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dation is financing the local cost of the 30 village worker-traiing 
centers while —* YA finance S the external cost The Ford Foundation 
has established 15 pilot village-development projects in India with 
TCA technicians providing the technical advice to many of them. 
The foundation is also cooperating in the joint Indian-TCA project 
to ¢ val late the success of the whole ( ommunity-development program, 
gy l ° N and speciali ed AGJENCLES 

In 1952 the U. N. and its specialized agencies supplied 110 teeh- 
niclans and granted 65 fellowships at an estimated cost of $1,600,000. 
TCA and U.N eon ians cooperate closely in many fields of activity. 
For example, the TCA fisheries project will make use of the services 
of a marine architect supplied by FAO. A U. N. resident represen- 
tative to India was appointed in May 1952 and has provided the basis 
for closer cooperation between TCA and the U.N. 

An é) cay Friei [ Sé) iCOS Commattec 

The American Friends Services Committee is carrying out a program 
in India of which two projects are partly financed by TCA; a com- 


munity project in the State of Orissa, and an extension effort in 
Madhya Pradesh. 


Int ternational Bank and ¢ olon ho plan 


The Internationa! Bank has loaned over $100 million to India in 
the past 4 years. Of this sum, $38 million has gone to financing the 
huge Damodar Valley project in eastern India. TCA is helping to 
make possible effective use of these funds by providing a number of 
technicians to advise on mining, small industry, dam construction, 
maintenance of equipment, and powerhouse facilities. India has also 
received about $25 million from the Commonwealth countries under 
the Colombo plan. This assistance comes in the form of wheat, trans- 
portation e “ upment and other heavy equipment for development and 
technicians to advise on development projects. 


IV. INpo-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 


Although India and Pakistan have important common interests in 
the subcontinent, their relations have been conditioned by outstanding 
problems, which include the future status of Kashmir, the status of 
minorities in the two states, the adjustment of evacuee property 
claims, the problem of movements of commodities and people across 
farflung borders, and the question of an equitable sharing of vital 
international river waters, and the development of these river systems. 

A recent Indo-Pakistan trade agreement goes far to reestablish the 
normally complementary economic pattern through resumption of 
exchange in coal and jute. Provision has been made, following severe 
dislocation, for orderly movement of people across Indo-Pakistan 
borders, through the recently adopted passport system. To a large 
extent the fear which existed in both communities last October seems 
to have been allayed. 

Arrangements are being made for a meeting of Indian and Pakistan 
officials to discuss outstanding issues. Heretofore it has been a basic 
assumption that settlement or some progress on the major problem of 
Kashmir is a prerequisite to consideration of other topics. It is to 
be hoped that in the improved atmosphere progress can be made 
aside from this issue. 
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\. MINORITIES 





F Eerchang s of population 


In the pre- and post-partition disorders exchanges of population 
amounted to between 7 and 8 million people either way. Disturb- 
ances between the communities in East Bengal in 1949 and 1950 led 
to further migrations and threat of war. On a lesser scale panies 
have occurred since, and West Bengal alone still has a refugee popula- 
tion of over 2.5 million. As of 1951 the non-Muslim minority re- 
maining in Pakistan approximated 12 million, the Muslim minority 
in India 41 million. The Hindu minority in East Pakistan repre- 
sents more than 25 percent of the population. Conflicts and tension 
have developed as recently as October 1952. The proposal to insti- 


tute a passport svstem, together with some local pressure on Hindus, 
created great uncertainty and a considerable movement of people 


yo ( 00 pe ration 


Cooperation between the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan 
during the incidents in 1949 reversed refugee trends in both direetions 
and produced awn agreeinent recarding the treatment of minorittes, 
which has been generally respected but which remains an issue for 
further negotiation The passport system now in foree, while not 
wholly satisfactory, appears to be working r asonably well, 

3. Eevacuec property 

Although the number of evacuees to India from West Pakistan has 
been substantially less than the number from India to Pakistan, the 
value of properties relinquished by the former was of much greater 
value and the difference was magnified by the faet that India devalue : 
its currency and Pakistan did not. This situation has remained : 
bone of contention and an internal political issue in both countries to 
the present time and is one of the serious problems to be solved: 
is closely related to the tillers’ demands for ownership of their lands in 
Pakistan. 

B. THE KASHMIR ISSUE 
1. Border raids 

The Kashmir dispute stems from the failure of the Indian Inde- 
pendence Act to deal with the future of the princely States, on the 
assumption that they would accede to one of the new States on the 
basis of proximity. Kashmir was the outstanding case, with proxim- 
ity to both India and Pakistan, with a Muslim majority and a Hindu 
ruler. 

Following partition, in early October 1947, there was an internal 
revolt later assisted by tribal elements and Pakistan irregulars demand- 
ing accession to Pakistan. With border raids intensified and penetration 
of the valley of Kashmir itself, on October 26, 1947, the Maharaja of 
Kashmir requested accession to India. This was accepted by India 
with the proviso of the ultimate reference of the accession issue to the 
people of the State. On October 27 the airlift of Indian Army detach- 
ments began and the immediate threat to Srinagar was removed. 

After a period of fruitless direct negotiations, India laid the dispute 
before the Security Council on January 1, 1948, as a situation likely 
to endanger international peace and security. Denying Indian charges, 
Pakistan presented countercharges and requested the Security Counce il 
to appoint a commission of investigation. 
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() ry 2 948, the Security Council established the United 
Natiol (‘ommission for India and Pal istan ({ NCIP gn harged with 
Invest tinge the fa ‘ts in the dispute exercising a mediatory influences 
and ort to the Se tv Councu : 


On Aprul a 1948S the SOK urity Counetll adopted an re solution recom 
mendime steps to be taken in conrunetion vith | \ ( IP to bring about 


a truce and to set up a plebiscite administrator Both India and 
’akistan objected to this resolution but both accepted the Commis 

sion. Subsequently UNCIP negotiations with the parties resulted in 

a cea fire on January 1 1949, and agreement bv the parties to 


principles under which a truce and plebiscite could be brought about. 
These principles were contained in the UNCIP resolutions of Aucust 


13, 1948, and Januarv 5, 1949, both of which stipulated the reafiirma 
tion of the wish of both Governments that the future status of Kashmir 
should be determined in accordance with t1 ill of the people 
On July 29, 1949 an ex: cease-fil ne was axereed upol Key 
} es ( \ cul ( he a Ol hy { N 
ce I ol on tenum SS eq \ Li oth Parle 
ef 0) 2) ly © i rl | V < ( { Cri 
| l ll } re) ! ( pre a ( | il irtial 
plebiscite. In December 1949 UNCIP reps | | Lust 
iY } byilit oO rs «© } Sho { racy 
Crene \] \ rhite hye | ( ( oO hie SO( vy Cx rie \ 
echareed 1 ee reement o1 thy { Or a meed tre Pp 
Wi had Wal | otl | lie ut er iI TT N¢ .e W ter- 
minated ar iS re] ced by Sir Owen Dixor { N. representative 
with authoritv to seek det ! on through ion which 
\ LCE 1 by P if I «| \ 1*| ibsec lent 
1 0 | . Owe 1) oO ot cep ( He ha 
( | ! iQ oO! ol Ka ! \ t { mete uU 
specifies 1s in he valley of Kash biection 
( } 1) ’ | , . cl 
| ( } iT ( ’ } N ) 
( Oo ( vil | ( rl 1 
fut rl Ol bat iffiliat in Vv Ol omm 
m ot! he plel te ] he Se Council 
a resc S ( ptio > + tio iS Ince 1 ible 
witt i i ( Liye Dit s previo i\ 
cont 
7 SO ty ( I 1) HN} P. Graham 


l 
¢ 


with authority to attempt demulitarization and the Couneu requested 


the parties, if necessary, to accept arbitration upon all outstanding 


pol S ol adillerence ra 1ccepted and 1 ! rejected the 
proposal Dr. Graham iS subseq ently able, however. to proceed 
to the subcontinent In his report 1n October 1951 Dr. Graham 
indicated the pots of agreement and disagreement and recom- 
mended further efforts to effect demilitarization During 1952 he 
had some success in narrowing the field of disagreement as to steps 


] 


which might lead to demilitarization and a plebiscite. These differ- 
ences pertained essentially to the ‘“‘characte: and quantum” of forces 
which might be retained by both sides in the original territory of 


Jammu and Kashmir State. The latest report to the Security 
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Council rel ] +] ] } bos } 
ounciul released recently indicates that while the area OL ¢ iLerence 
. T ] l ee a 1 ' ° e 
between India and Pakistan has been narrowed to its ultimate li 3 
acreement could not be reached on dem ti a I 


3. Kashn ir on titaue nt Asse? A] J aoare nent wit / hoa 
The Kashmir Constituent Assembly, composed entirely of the 
National] (Conference following of Sheik Abd liah. entere into 1 


agreement in June 1952 with the Government of India which out! 

the relationship of the State to India in respect of defense, f 
affairs, and communications leavine some matters such as fi 
integration, the jurisdiction of the supreme court, and other matters 
open, with a high degree of residual sovereignty for the Stat Not 


withstanding this development, the Government of India has no 
repudiated the original commitment that the ultimate accessi« 
be in accordance with the wishes of the people of the Stat: 
Within Pakistan and India the Governments have been und 
+ 


growing criticism along with the U. N. for a failure to reach a settle- 
ment of the issue. 


( NA Le a 

1} Indo-P { teste 
COMPDILEN tf if « rjc { ) O41 r) ' 
ain ad sd | 1 | ( ) { Ons ( j 
el } natt { lyf ts = 7 
if wna Oo ) | : ! 
} . Ir 
1. Baeka 

he Indus Bas eives thr vest 1 ( ( 
Indian subcontinent iess than 20 1 he a veal ail comimns <« ri 
the monsoons, July throt h Sept ni be al consequent depen 
ent on irrigation to suppol { pI on witiy agricul ral e¢ 
‘The SIX Tr1lvers vhiel pre Vid al a ] \ 0 Wi | ‘ i aud 
Kast Punjab India) are, Ol \ { { th Indus, J 
Chenab, Ravi, Beas, and Sutle] - mat The area served by 
these rivers is known as the Indus Basu \ f these rin has 
its source in Pakistan territory: The Sutlej] orice sin Tibet flow 
ine through India, the Ravi in East Punjab (1 nd th , 


in Kashmir. The Indus, which has its hea in Tibe the 
Chenab., \ hich r 53 10 Kas P nya HO | } IX Or t} I 
way to Pakistan. All of these ri om at l 5 pla val] 


meeting the Indus in West P tan as 


Under the British administration 1 { ] nned to develop 
this entire river System Io! th | oO} 7? } 


During the last 80 vears of the British administration, these rivers 


were harnessed to provide extensive trigatior lities for a con 
siderable portion of this area. How er, priorit \ civen to schemes 
which were comparatively casy to execute and which could irrigate 
wastelands belonging to the Crown in ordet maximize the additional 


revenue which could he rer ived from ti 39] f +} lay Io ¢ 


by irrigation. These lands lay mainly in what now West | 
The long range plans being de Velo] ed und r the Brit sh administra- 


veioped 


{ 
‘akistan. 
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the further extension of irrigation in the Indus Basin were 


ted by partition. These plans had projected the construction 
Bhakra-Nangal project in India (a scheme conceived as long 
] on the Sutlej River as the first major inunedads in the 
primarily to enable expansion of irrigation in what is now East 
See map.) Preliminary consideration was also given to 


I oh small r, Storage dams On the Indus and Chenab Rivers 
id irrigation and to increase the effectiveness of the canal 
ready serving the western part of the basin. 


fect of Mmartitio7 


tion cut into two parts this canal system designed to serve an 


| area. The populations of both the Indian and Pakistan 
ff the Indus Basin area are approximately equal—about 20 
cluding 5 million refugees) for India and about 22 million 
stan. However, since all parts of the basin had not by then 
loped equally, partition effected an unequal division of irri- 
nd between the two countries. Out of about 22 million acres 
by eanals in the undivided area, India now has about 5 
on acres, and West Pakistan about 17 million acres. About 4.5 


ym acres (Pakistani estimates run as high as 6.5 million) in West 


kistan are fed from headworks in India on the Ravi and Sutle] 


ers. The canals from these headworks irrigate about 15 percent 


f West Pakistan’s gross cropped area and about a fourth of its canal- 


ited ee 

lv aft * partition, a temporary standstill agreement was ar- 

d under which water deliveries to the Pakistan canals were con- 

return for certain agreed payments. This agreement ex- 

the end of March 1948. The following day India cut off 

r supplies to several of the Pakistan canals for a period of about 
eeks in a critical season. 


India’s nosition 


} 


ndia’s present position was set forth in the Delhi agreement, which 


vas subsequently signed on May 4, 1948, following negotiations initi- 


aila 


<d by Pakistan in an effort to get India to resume supplies. In 


agreement India stated its intention of diminishing the amount 
vater supplied to Pakistan canals, but indicated that this reduction 
uld be gradual in order to give time to Pakistan to develop alterna- 


tive supplies s. Since that time India has steadily proceeded to develop 


vation facilities—the Harike Barrage, the Bhakra-Nangal project 


d seneead new canals (see map)—which will eventually enable India 


the entire flow of the Sutle) and Beas Rivers for its own 
ds in East Punjab. 
lhe Indian position is that there is enough water in the Indus Basin 
both countries’ needs, but that it is a question of efficient use. 


maintains that the Indus, Jhelum, and Chenab Rivers, over 
| 


‘ich India has no control, carry 128 million acre-feet of water, while 


Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej Rivers, which flow through India before 
ching Pakistan, carry only 32 million acre-feet. Out of the total 
bilities of 160 million acre-feet, 5 percent are currently used by 

10 percent by Pakistan, and 55 percent are unused. India’s 
nents conc rning the current water problem begin with the asser- 

t India and Pakistan should join to continue the plans devised 
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in prepartition days for greater use of the entire river system, but on 
the basis of a release of most, if not all, of the water from the Ravi, 
Sutlej, and Beas rivers for India’s needs. India maintains that Pak- 
istan could redistribute the untapped waters by building further inter- 
linking canals to bring additional water from the Indus and Jhelum 
Rivers into Pakistan canals now fed by the Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej 
Rivers. 

4. The Pakistan position 

Pakistan, on the other hand, has repudiated the May 1948 agree- 
ment on the ground that it was in effect signed under duress. It has 
proposed adjudication by the International Court of Justice on the 
basis of alleged “natural right” to its historic share of international 
rivers and has stated that it would abide by the results of arbitration. 
India, however, has refused to submit the dispute to the International 
Court, saying that agreement would be reached by negotiation 
Pakistan has strongly and publicly charged India with dispropor- 
tionately diverting canal-water supplies from the Ravi, Beas, and 
Sutlej Rivers, at critical times during the wheat-growing season, par- 
ticularly during the winter of 1952-53. 

Pakistan has undertaken the construction of two new interlinking 
canals (see map) which would permit some diversion of water from 
the Chenab and lower Ravi Rivers to feed the canals now supplied from 
Indiar-controlled headworks, should India cut them off completely 
from tnose supplies. However, the supplies from the Chenab and 
lower Ravi Rivers are normally only little more than sufficient for the 
canals which they already feed and can therefore supply few, if any, 
additional canals during the critical fall-planting period. Another 
link canal, leading from Kalabagh headworks on the Indus to the 
Jhelum, has been discussed, but is not under construction. Pakistan 
has not begun the construction of storage dams needed to increase 
the year-round availability of alternative canal-water supplies for the 
Sutle} and Ravi-fed canals. It does not have sufficient capital, as 
explained earlier. 

Pakistan officials have maintained that the Kashmir problem also 
affects its water supply because Indian control of Kashmir would per- 
mit the damming and diversion of the Indus River. American experts 
regard this as infeasible and the Pakistanis did not press the point in 
discussions with the study mission. 

b. Prospects for solution 
While settlement of the controvers\ is hampered by the tensions 


and suspicions which have been generated by 5 years of public recrim- 


inations and fruitless negotiations, increasingly pressing practical 
considerations suggest that a compromise agreement may eventually 
be reached. "The urgency for a solution lies in the fact that India will 


be able—probably by April 1954 when the Harike Barrage and its 
feeder canal are due to be completed to cut off all the water to 


Pakistan from the Beas and Sutlej Rivers during the fall-planting 
season. It will not be able to divert all water vear-round until about 
1960, when the Bhakra-Nangal project is scheduled for completion, 
but the fall and winter seasons are the critical period. Whether India, 
though able to do so, will actually exercise this capacity is another 
matter. 
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} ; _— 1 ° ° } 
nope tor a soi ion appears to ile 1n the negotiations bemg 





( url] International Bank-India-Pakistan working 
eers, was set up in May 1952 after both countries 
Jank’s “wood offices’”’ offer. The agreed program of the 

( oup cals tol the preparation of a comprehensiv« 
ld effectively increase the availability to both countries 

now incompletely utilized. Members of the 
re ho collecting basic dat: and preparing plans hich 
ed iIS¢ CK ind if possible integrated at meetings 
] and September 1953 in Washington Che 
| ec illineness to consider financing individual 
to by both countries within the frame work of a plan 
r development of the Indus Basin as a whole. <An en- 
+] | 


1¢@ Government of India announced on 
study mission left India, the appoint- 
al commissioner to insure that during the course of the 
no variation in the amount of 
ed to the Pakistan canals from the Indiar 


] 
13 ! ytintion there would be 


observers in New Delhi is that 


oO provide more water for both coun- 


some 


ear 1s that the oreatest dance. 
In the possi 1b hat the development of such a plan 
I ise of past bitterness, in the confusion of lecal 
\ 
\ HAILAND 
( CKGROUND 
Dp d country compared with other coun- 
Le than 'T% cas, and nas a population 
1 . . ] 1] . 
' | mo of whom liv in small villages in the 
he ri ) eS The countrv lies in the heart of thi 
P S avine Burma on the west and north, Laos and 
‘ : .% | 
( Associated States of Indochina, and Vial: va on 
( yuntr the Indochina Peninsula free from 


, it ong land and sea boundaries make it 
{1 Che Thai lan rua” is the common 
hough English is widely understood by the 


( bangkok, the capital is by far the 
ion of proximately 800,000 in the munici 
ovine r “Changwats,”’ in Thailan 
land } alwavs considered themselves as 
{ n In 1940 the name of the country was 
AN ee 1 


! ; » Thailand, but reverted to Siam after World 


name of the country was changed again 


ty ( 
) l oO} 


‘anization is that of a democracy as the nation 
the principal features of democratic government, including 
nstitution, a legislative body, and other features. The 
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Thai nation moved out of an absolute monarchy situation in 1932 
government generally controlled by a one-party system. There has 
never been a popular revolt in Thailand. The national church of 
Thailand is the Buddhist Church, the hierarchy of which closely paral- 
lels the governmental structure. Church administration is carried on 
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under the guidance of the Ministry of Culture, Ecclesiastic Depart- 
ment. Although the church is forbidden to engage in politics and 
traditionally has remained free from politics, Government. officials 
have always felt free to call upon the church for advice. There are 
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parties as such do not exist in Thailand, although ther 


reedom so far as civil 
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for a Thai moral rearmament program 


eis con- 
The Thais 


i ; 
liberties are concerned. 


of enacting severe legislation, without always enforcing it 
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sweet and sour 


policy. 


Thailand are limited to relatively small groups 
] est ted that not more than 100.000 
n Tl are lv interested politically; 
opulation over 10 vears of age is illiterate 
roup which came into power by a coup 
7 (“coup group’ The Kin id the Legis- 
ithout influence political! fully econ- 
h derives its mai rength from t pport 
) 
nder the domuin: f a colonial po I 
) | ( treme ] ) Lana yu CCS 
.. Thailand and the 1 ple hat n 
! his ea Dut { nis- 
cI iends of t! Ih peop Durin Le 
has been a friendly one to Phailand 
od. <As a result we hav tanch friends 
Lie ountryside th ral ! call Americans 
is in Thai “‘very good.” I » not speal 
uch enthusiasm 
vy is allied with the | ed » and th 
Thailand was th rst Asian country to 
Korea here it ha pi ded round l! 
i ed with the Unit state in the United 
ike an island of peace in an area where there 
md the coubntry could W I] become involved 


{ 
trouble If the Vietminh forces succeed In 


ng over Laos, it will put the Communist forces along the northeast 


hai frontier. 


( 4 , 
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ana whan 
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) Irpius areas mM 
l 5 sizeable crops 
] 
adi Taw 


roximatelv 10 


( Thailanc 


With almost 90 pereent of her population engaged in 
ilture, chiefly rice ¢ 
the 


pere 


1? 1: 
is bility 


main economic problem is her ins 


by a lack of trained governmental, managerial, tech- 


scientific personnel 


to develop her own agricultural, indus- 


ial potentialities to the maximum possible. 
ntry is sparsely populated and uncultivated arable land is 


ultivation, Thailand constitutes one of the few 
Kar East. In addition rice 


sugar and coconuts. Her production of 


to she also 


of 


materials is very considerable for so small a country. 
‘nt of all 


the tin, 8 percent of all tungsten, 


and 5 percent of the rubber produced in the world annually are 


i i ty 
cit r\ 


TT aila id 


Lal 


or is better paid and per capita income 


proximately $60 in 1950) is higher than in many countries in the 


‘ar Es 


f southeast 


ist 


Asia. 


Thailand constitutes a significant portion of the rice bowl 
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Yet, while productivity and overall per capita real incoi 


increased in) postwal years, part Ol the pop lation lives at HSS 
level and the underdeve loped northe astern provinces are an economic- 
depression area. The country has very little industry except mining; 
there is little power available; the lignite deposit which CO id pro- 
vide a source of cheap itl | are | ely ll xplo i | 
facilities, especially roads, at nad ‘) 
beginnings of a modern credit and banking s 
bh) Foreiaqn trade aj f an. erche } f t 2 x, >] 
land had a favorable balanee of track an iS 
balance of payments, duc reelv to t ellers 
and tin The trend was definit ! ersed owt ! 
the balance of trade and of payments is now un 
This unfavorable development is the res 
export proc ds. tf also of}; S11 Mor i< ( 
: situation may be ascribed to the pe ent an S (Go 
polices Or man pulating upward the tree 1 
unit of exchane 1 hal VT ) 
DOLLC ‘ Oo n 
: inflationar I ire Wl 
on That mark: 
The decline in yport « d 
which the Thai Government | ( 
rubber and tin prices 1 It from the ces 1 
United Stat stock] Li buve et J 
mostly low grade, dui O primiiti hand| 
demand Rice, of cours lk cont le to 
lon r a lLorea Ind ve} é La B 
considerabl] quantittes of ( emain d Ipt 
strife 
Thailand is o1 the 1 ) C-OX Pe he J | 
It supplies 30 pet t of th xpo ( | 
rice exports Is hamy ed, howeve Ci latio | 
farmer under existing regulations receives for s rice a me 
fixed amount considerably below world market prices. This keeps 
down rural standards of livin limits the incent e tor ries rowers 
to produce more, and leaves the agricultural population with little 
money to buy modern supplies and equipment, such as fertilizer o1 
irrigation pumps. While Thailand sells her rice to other countries at 
high world market prices the foreign currency proceeds thus obtained 
, cannot easily be used by Thailand’s commercial circles to fins m- 
ports. Rice exporters, as a matter ol fact, must rrender all fo O 
currency proceeds to the Bank of Thailand, 1. « the Thai Gover 
ment, at the official conversion rate which In regard to most cur- 
. rencies, is considerably below the free market rate The Gover 
ment then keeps the bulk of the foreign currencies, including dollars 
thus received to augment its foreign-exchange reserve, while it sells 


sterling, bought at the low official rate, at the higher free market rate 
the resulting profit constituting an important internal source of Gov- 
ernment revenue (about $30 million per vear 

The Bank of Thailand’s foreign-exchange reserve which had shown 
an increase each year since 1948 showed a slight decrease in 1952 due 
mainly to the unfavorable development of the trade balance. 
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MINORITY PROBLEMS 
fhe principal internal problem facing the Thai Government has 
» do with relations between the Government and three substantial 


noritv elements 


ihe most important minority element is that of the Chinese, which 
about 3 million people The Chinese are located in all parts 
ation mM commercial centers, especially inh Bangkok and the 


peninsular area contaiming the rubber and tin industries. Means of 
rtation in many instances are controlled by the Chinese who are 

to profit from their control of rice transportation. Since 

Ss the Government has tried to absorb the Chinese and to reduce 

ol of Thailand’s economy. It has used various methods, 

such as restricting immigration, requiring a Thai education, censoring 
C] newspapers and periodicals, and establishing Thai Govern- 


ored companies to compete with Chinese companies 


second largest minority community, Malay, amounting to 
ibout 700,000 persons, is resident chiefly in the 4 Thai Provinces 
or ne on Malava At various times since World Wat iT. elements 
his population have indicated dissatisfaction with the Thai Govern- 

( : ompulsory education program and have demanded more 
treatment in the direction of Muslim education. Control of 


rea omplicated by the frequent transborder movements of 
Chinese Communist guerrillas from Malaya who do not seek to invade 
Thailand but use remote areas of southern Thailand for rest and 


purposes. The Thai Government is apparently working out 
satisfactory arrangements for administration of the areas which are 


he third minority clement which causes the Thai Government 
neern is that of the Vietnamese which amounts to about 50,000 in 
number The Vietnamese are located largely along the Laotian 
ord in northeastern Thailand. Elements of this community 
iently travel covertly to the Vietminh-controlled areas in Indo- 


However, while in Thailand this minority group is generally 
Cc. COMMUNISM 


sent Government is strongly anti-Communist and it has 


ba teps in recent months to round up Communist elements, both 
Chi and Thai. ‘The situation in that respect has improved con- 
siderably. Communism in Thailand has existed as a small group, 
Wo! ince 1929. At that time Ho Chi Minh, who now leads the 
[ndochina Communist group, was residing in Thailand. He resided 
here a few months before going into Indochina. In 1933 an anti- 
Co law was enacted which remained on the books until 1947. 
\t that time Thailand applied for membership in the United Nations 
und as informed by} the Soviet Government that because of this 
Inirienaly legislation, Thailand’s application would be vetoed unless 
, 


iis legislation was annulled. To overcome this Soviet interference 
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in“ her internal affairs, in order to gain admission into the United 
Nations, the legislation was annulled and Thailand was admitted 
As a result the Communists came into the open. Communists in 
Thailand are found among three groups; the Chinese, the Vietnames« 
and the Thais. A severe new law against Communist subversiv« 
activities was enacted in 1952. 
1. Chinese Communists 

While the Chinese in Thailand are not all Communists, the greatest 
number of Communists is found among the Chinese. It was original) 
among the 3 million Chinese that the Communists concentrated their 
efforts. These were manifested in propaganda through Chinese news- 
papers, among labor elements, and through the use of Chinese schools 
Many Chinese Communists were found to be teachers who had been 
sent from Communist China to teach in the Thai schools. These 
teachers persuaded many of the Chinese in Thailand to return to China 
for further schooling and then to return to Thailand presumably as 
agents. Their activities were also furthered by various so-called phil- 
anthropic efforts. The Chinese Communists have a system. Thos¢ 
coming from the Swatow district (on the South China coast) would 
form agroup. ‘Those coming from Hanoi, Vietnam, formed their own 
group, and so on. The Chinese Communists succeeded in infiltrating 
even into the Chinese Chamber of Commerce in Thailand. The notable 
increase of Chinese communistic activity was particularly in the 
propaganda field. They set up a printing establishment and published 
3 or 4 newspapers and turned out many leaflets and pamphlets which 
were distributed. 


2. Tha 1 Communist Party 


The activities of the Thai Communist Party were not noticeable 
until September 1952. This activity was confined very largely to 
the schools and universities and to writers who succeeded in gaining 
control of several of the Thai newspapers and publications. They 
began to put out Communist propaganda in considerable volume. 
Just before the so-called Peace Conference at Peiping last year, an 
association was formed in Bangkok by the Thais called thet Peace 
Association. There was a great deal of publicity given to the activi- 
ties of this ‘‘peace”’ group and they eventually selected 8 or 10 repre- 
sentatives who went from Thailand to Peiping to attend this con- 
ference. Following establishment of this so-called Peace Association, 
the police uncovered a plot which they said involved Communists 
from members of the armed forces, from civilian elements, and from 
political elements who had been involved in previous attempts to 
overthrow the Goverament. This group was called the National 
Liberation Group, whose aim was to overthrow the present Govern- 
ment and with the aid of the Chinese Communists to establish a 
basic government in Thailand. The police have rounded up a con- 
siderable number of the suspects since November of last year, and 
this group is now facing trial in the local courts. 

8. Thai autonomous government 

In January 1953 in the southern part of the Province of Yunnan in 
China, the Chinese Communists set up a Thai autonomous govern- 
ment. This is a significant development because Thai people orig- 
inally came from the Province of Yunnan, and in this particular area 
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ill some 200,000 tribesmen of Thai racial stock. This 

be linked with the Communist system of political infiltra- 

0 Southeast Asia, because Thailand in that area is surrounded 
shan States of Burma and by the Kingdom of Laos. There 
i} hundreds of thousands of Thais in the northwest corner of 
The total number of Thais in Southeast Asia is estimated 
Ons >the establishment of this government is added 

» What the Communist strategy is The Thai Govern- 


wich concerned by the establishment by the C m- 


ther Thai government and apprehensive as to just 
ad What mi: esult This mav well be an atte mpt 
Thailand openly and will very likely be used as a base from 
) etrate Southeast Asia and Thailand and from which to 
ropa nda urge all Thais to join the new state. Yup- 
China proper; th Shan States are in Burma. There are also 
| the Wa dom of Laos This is a strong potential 
and nucleus for winning over Thais in Thailand and the 
| 
D SURVEY BY STUDY MISSION 
roup arrived in Bangkok from Caleutta, India, April 11. The 
following day, Sunday, April 12, the study mission met with Ambas- 


Stanton and political, economic, and USIS (United States In- 
formation Service) officials on the Kmbassy staff, the chief of the STEM 
mission and the military attachés, and the chief of the MMAAG (Mili- 

\ssistance Advisory Group) mission for a briefing on their 
respective responsibilities 

STEM (special technical and economic mission) program 

The technical and economic program for Thailand is administered 
the Mutual Security Agency Mr. Austin Flegel, chief of the 
STEM mission, outlined the program for the study mission. The pro- 

m has been operating in Thailand for 5 vears, and has averaged 
out $7 million for each year ($8.9 million in fiseal 1951, $7.0 million 
fiscal 1952, and $6.2 million in fiscal 1953). 

a) The program.—The primary project involves the production of 
ore rice for export; secondarily, to help Thailand produce more 
strategic materials; and thirdly, to strengthen the northeastern sec- 
on of the country where the conditions are more conducive to com- 
munistic infiltration. The program has been divided about one-third 
into agricultural assistance, one-third into public health, one-sixth into 
industry, and one-sixth into education. 


b) Rice—In the rice project, STEM is trying to develop new varie- 
ties of rice, and has made it possible to produce 10-percent more rice 
than was formerly grown. In another 2 years it is expected to in- 
crease this to 20 percent. The farmer receives a low price for his 
rice. While he pays little in taxes, water is furnished free by the 
Government through construction, maintenance, and operation of an 
irrigation canal system, which connects with the natural waterways, 


though the farmer pays indirectly through the price which he re- 
ceives for his rice. STEM is also interested in highways and means 
of getting rice to market. Eighty to ninety percent of the farmers 
own their own farms, so there is no land-tenure problem in Thailand. 
Until a way is found of storing rice and of providing rice loans, the 


farmer must sell his rice as soon as it is harvested 
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(c) Farm extension—STEM is also doing work in farm extension 
programs, and has started boys and cirls clubs, organize d through the 
schools. There are some 5 or 6 such clubs. It I irnishes the chickens 
and eggs, the tool sets, etc., on the ‘‘pay back” plan. It furnishes, 
for example, a pig this vear and the club pays back the pig next year 

(d) Irrigation and fertilizers —STEM is also doing a great deal of 
work nN) irrigation and nh the use ot fertilizers, the mission was told 


(e) Medical assistance and p thlie health In the medieal phase of 
the program, there is a big malaria campaign, and it is expected to 
have malaria under control in a few years. This is important sine¢ 
malaria was formerly responsible for one-half the deaths in Thailand 
and generally takes its greatest toll of labor during the harvest season. 


STEM furnishes DDT and the Thais have 3,000 Thai sprayers who do 
the work. Bovs in the fifth and sixth grades are trained to tell if 
mosquito is malarious or not, and they assist in the STEM medical pro- 
gram. Water purification and sanitation programs are also being 
developed. 

STEM also furnishes surgical and X-ray equipment to the provincial 
hospitals and trains midwives. About 5 percent of births occur in 
the hospital; Oo percent under trained midwives; 40 percent inder 
untrained midwives; and 50 percent of births occur under unknown 
conditions. Thus infant mortality is quite high 

(f Training. Mr. Flegel remarked that he thought too many 
English teachers were brought over by the American Government 
[under the Fulbright Act] and not enough technical teachers STEM 
sends a good many trainees to the United States; there are more that 
200 in the United States in such fields as medicine, agricult 
gation, and public administration. 

The principal work of the STEM in the field of education is in tech- 
nical education. Thailand is short of skilled mechanics, which work 
has been in the hands of the Chinese. The Thais are now anxious 


to give their own people education in the various trades, arts and 
crafts, and medicine. 


2, MAAG (Military Assistance Advisory Group 


Ire, 1rfrl- 


The United States maintains a military assistance advisory croup 
in Thailand. The study mission received a full review of this progral 
from the military attachés and the chief of the [AAG mission in tl 
country. Because of the nature of the information, it has been made 


available to the full committee in executive session 


itil 


t 


VI. INDOCHINA 


4. GENERAL BACKGROUND 

1. French rule 

Prior Lo World War I] Indochina was made up of the iret ch pro- 
tectorates of Laos, Cambodia, Tonkin, and Annam, and the French 
colony of Cochin China. French rule was exercised by a Governor 
General with wide economic, political, and social powers although 
the Kings of Cambodia and Laos, and the Emperor of Annam con- 
tinued to exercise nominal control over their territories. In March 
1945 the Japanese deposed the French administration and proclaimed 
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independent governments in Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam (Tonkin, 
Annam, and Cochin China). French rule was restored in Cambodia 
and Laos shortly after V—J Day, but attempts to restore French rule 
in Vietnam met with armed opposition, lead by a Moscow-trained 
Communist, Ho Chi Minh. His organization, the Vietminh, in- 
cluded many non-Communist nationalists in addition to hard-core 
Communist leaders. 

The French attempted to reach a settlement with the Vietminh, 
which ended in failure in 1946 when French populations were at- 
tacked by Vietminh forces. Thereafter, the French brought together 
Tonkin, Annam, and Cochin China to form the State of Vietnam 
and established Bao Dai, the former Emperor of Annam, as Chief of 
State of the new country of Vietnam. After extended negotiations, 
during which the United States exercised continued pressure on 
France for a liberal attitude, the French in 1949 concluded agreements 
iting certain measures of sovereignty to the Kingdoms of Laos 
and Cambodia and the State of Vietnam, which were recognized as 
independent Associated States within the French Union. Since 1949, 
additional powers have been transferred to the three Associated States. 


Indochina 
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2. Associated State S unithiy thre Fre 7 ch [> 
The three Associated States within the French | non, though LO a 
degree independent, are tied closely to France by treaties and agree- 
ments. Also, the three states and Fran ul nked 1 th by 


quadripartite agreements as regards such things as customs and mon 
There is a common customs tariff for the three stat ind th also 
use the same money. 

Vietnam is a rather centralized stat Pao Dai appoints the gov- 
ernment He appoints the three Governors of No Central, ane 
South Vietnam. There is no legislatu laos has a parliamentary 
body which functions normally Laos has ele is for the Parlia- 
ment and operates under a regular parliamen ry systen Cambodia 
had a Parliament, but it was temporarily dissolved by the King Che 
people of these countri are cons sus of | I { t tron acn 

v other and three separate political entities 

The development of the Associated States has been hampered by 
constant hostilities, rane irom ierrilla and terroristie activities to 
laree-seale mil tary operations throughout the entire irea, ut par- 


ticularly in Vietnam and, more re¢ Muy, iM Laos 


S. Nationalism 


Many Indochinese state that the unrest and failure to di lop full 
support of the covernment | hey dot tl the hay 
had adequate assurance of their ultimate independ It is interest- 
ing to note that since the mission’s return to W neton, the press 
reports, “France Planning Greater Indochin Independen ’ as 
follows 

Parts, A) > (UP). —Fr announced | reater ind 
pender to Vietna I 1 ¢ 

\ French spokesma ( 

three States of [1 L be ure ere 
will for ea 
admi I 

| Informants said tl ( I ) I Fre 
vdministration 

It is believed that arer and firm commitment Dy tl Freneh on 
this question of independence will b rect exposing fraudulent 
Communist promises nl the for t t | area in 
their struggle against com sm, and attainment of 
their independence: 

I it mi 
l. Vietnar 

Vietnam is the largest of the thr states | s estimated that 23 

million people live in thi yuntry of 119,000 square miles. Over 

> 90 percent of these people are what may be call ial Vietnamese. 
In addition there is a Chinese 1 ( ' lv in the cities 
and villa res scattered thro ) 3 of tl center 
and north are seminomadie tribes of T Ql id Indonesian origin 
Culturally, Vietnam has much in common v ( 

The final political structure of Viet: has no t been deter- 
mined, and probably will not be until the r with the Communist 

; Vietminh has come to an end \t present the Chief of State (his 


j official title) is Bao Dai, former En pero of Annam ho by courtesy 
retains many of the royal prerogatives. Bao Dai appoints the 
Prime Minister, who in turn presents his Cabinet to Bao Dai for 


approval. The Prime Minister and Cabinet exercise the actual 
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coverning power, although the Governors of the three regions—North, 
Central, and South Vietnam—have, by delegation, extensive authority 
There is as vet no representative body, although the first steps toward 
one were taken in January 1953, when elections were held for munic- 
ipal and village councils. These councils will elect representatives to 
recional assemblies, which in turn, will select the eventual national 
assembly Below the national level, the political subdivisions are 
the three regions mentioned above; they are subdivided into Prov- 
ces, and the latter into districts and communes. 


(an hodia 


Cambodia is the ancient Kingdom of rer, which has main- 


tained its identity for many centuries. Cambodia’s population is 
only about 3.5 million in a country of 85,000 square miles. Cambo- 
dia’s political boundary coincides remarkably with the ethnic bound- 
aries, although within the borders are fairly important Chinese and 
Vietnamese minorities. One of world’s largest and best quality rubber 


plantations is found in West Cambodia. 

Physically and linguistically, the Cambodians are a people distinct 
from their neighbors. Cambodian culture was inspired from India. 
The landscape of Cambodia ranges from low, wooded mountains to the 
typical flat riceland. In the center of the country is the Tonle Sap, or 
Great Lake; its fisheries are a source of food and wealth. 

In principle, Cambodia is a constitutional monarchy, although the 
state of insecurity has forced a temporary suspension of the elective 
orms of constitutional government. In normal times a cabinet, 

sponsible to a popularly elected national assembly, exercises the 
overning power. At present, the King has assumed full powers, the 
sembly has been temporarily dissolved, and a cabinet responsible to 
King has been appointed. The principal subdivisions below the 
tional level are provinces and districts. 


Lao: 


Laos, the smallest and least developed of the three Indochinese 
s, has a population of about 1,500,000 scattered over 82,000 square 
miles. The country lies between the Mekong River on the west and 
Vietnam on the east, and also has boundaries with Thailand, Com- 
inist China, Burma, and Cambodia. The population is concen- 
trated along the valley of the Mekong, the area most suited to the 
cultivation of rice and other crops, but there are fairly large numbers of 
seminomadic tribes in the more mountainous parts of the country. 
Ethnic ally, the Lao are a branch of the Thai (Siamese) and the cul- 
tural similarities are apparent. There are in addition the Meo, Kha, 
and other tribal peoples who have, in most cases, migrated from South- 
st China. As with Thailand and Cambodia, the Lao are “lesser 
vehicle’ Buddhists, who have derived their culture from Indian 
influences. 

Although the Lao economy is productive enough to feed its popula- 
tion without difficulty, it has never reached a state of development 
which would permit exports of any significance. 

The Kingdom of Laos is a functioning constitutional monarchy. 
The King’s power is distinctly limited, and the country is governed 
by a prime minister and cabinet responsible to a national assembly 

elected by adult male suffrage. Below this level are the Provincial 
governors and chiefs of districts. 








en ean 
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While the study mission was in Vietnam, the Communist aggression 
in Laos was initiated. This is further evidence that the Communist 
policy is a policy of aggression and not simply a means of getting 
control of the government. 


C. STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE 


The area of Indochina is immensely wealthy in rice, rubber, coal, 
and iron ore. Its position makes it the strategic key to the rest of 
Southeast Asia. If Indochina should fall, Thailand and Burma 
would be in extreme danger; Malaya, Singapore, and even Indonesia 
would become more vulnerable to the Communist-power drive; and 
Ceylon, India, and Pakistan would find it difficult to maintain the 
freedom of action which they envisage for themselves in Asia. 

An asiatic Communist empire holding the Indochinese-Malay 
Peninsula together with Indonesia—controlling over 90 percent of the 
world’s natural rubber and some 60 percent of its tin and dominating 
the great shipping lanes of the Pacific and containing some 150 million 
people—could deal powerful blows to the economy of the free world. 
Communism would then be in an excellent position to complete its 
perversion of the political and social revolution that is spreading 
through Asia. The resultant world of fear and insecurity would 
indeed be a tragic one in which to live. The Communists must be 
prevented from achieving their objectives in Indochina. 


D. ECONOMIC SITUATION 


At present, the economy of Indochina is dominated by the war. 
Much of the agricultural countryside is in the hands of the Commu- 
nists. Communications and transportation lines are broken or harassed, 
and production is below normal levels. 

Prior to the war about 90 percent of the population was engaged in 
the production of rice, rubber, and corn. Postwar acreage in these 
crops is only about two-thirds of prewar, and total agricultural pro- 
duction is only 80 percent of prewar. Increases in production are 
affected not only by the warfare, but by the lack of technical skills 
among agricultural and other groups, and among governmental per- 
sonnel. During the French rule, most technicians were French. 
Similarly, the population is dominated by the illiteracy of 85 percent 
of the people and the general level of education. Development of 
the people is further hampered by the fact that governmental per- 
sonnel are also comparatively untrained and incapable of planning 
and executing a positive development program. 

In the light of this situation, the Mutual Security Agency mission 
in Indochina states that its purpose is to establish stronger govern- 
ments within the Associated States, to provide economic support for 
the military effort, to create a political, economic and social atmosphere 
which will appeal to the individual and increase his self-interest in 
support of his government, and to increase production, particularly 
in agriculture. ‘To carry out these purposes, the Congress has voted 
funds of approximately $25 million per year. MSA has been operating 
in the Associated States for almost 3 years and has been allocated to 
date a total of $71 million. This sum does not include an additional 
amount of $30.5 million appropriated for fiscal year 1953 for the 
specific purpose of defense support. A detailed breakdown of the 
MSA program from fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 1953 will be 
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found in the appendix. The defense support part of the MSA program 
is now being carried on by MAAG 


E. SURVEYMBY STUDY MISSION 


| vy mission arrived in Saigon, Vietnam, from Bangkok, 
Thailand, on April 13. 
S / / i Speciatltitec!] nical « d économ Y MISS n program 
‘| ¢ day the mission discussed the STEM program, 


»\ MS A, with \1 SA re pres ntatives ina morning rs ssion. 





4 a 
The 1 t S: m by attaché airplane the morning of April 15 


ae hich is in North Vietnam, or Tonkin as it 


P Governor Tri of North Vietnam 
OULdRI ve 1n ned nvoy to the Dong 

) ) \ pro] some 20 miles from Hanoi 
\ ( { tinh the adavelmn by Ire Ch [ Mion 1orees 

cht bv \ h fore This pl was develop d by 

G ‘ North Vietnam, with United States financial help 
dd the project ll bring togetl ome 10,000 villagers 










, 
iment 


S ( ’ (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1952 amends section 


1 e Economic ¢ operation Act by adding the following 









tinuing control hv 
oO tne Tunds nd Was 10 ded to correct an ap- 
. special study group from the House Foreign 


nder the chairmanship of the Hon. Clement J. 












informed the study mission that for 


he p ral months they have been attempting to aid in the 
ofal tional acTl iltural credit acencyv 1n Vietnam and 

to a rable institutions in Cambodia, which agencies would 
rt-term agricultural production — through their pro- 
i branches. In connection with the development of these 


s, the MSA mission had presented oownter yart project pro- 
: | I 


posals to MSA/Washington for approval, and specifically invited 
MSA {Washineton Lo conside} such proposals in the licht of the 


‘restrictions’ of the amendment When queried by the MSA mission 
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in Saigon on the applicability of the ‘‘Zablocki amendment,’’ quoted 
above, to the proposed agricultural loans, the study mission pointed 
out that the fundamental principle of the counterpart revolving fund 
amendment enables the proposed MSA loans to be made to the credit 
agencies provided that when the loans made in turn by these credit 
agencies are repaid, the total repayment is redeposited in the special 
counterpart account. In this connection the study mission recom- 
mends that, to remove all doubt on this question which may exist in 
the executive branch, consideration be given by the full committee to 
an amendment to the proviso quoted above by adding at the end 
thereof the following: ‘‘unless reloaned for the original purpose of the 
first loan” 

MAAG (military advisory assistance group) program 

In an afternoon session on April 13, the study mission reviewed 
the MAAG program in the Associated States. It is interesting to 
note that in this area, for the first time, unlike the case of economic 
aid, United States military assistance does not go directly to the 
countries concerned but is channeled through the French High Com- 
mand, which in turn allocates the various arms and equipment to 
Cambodian, Lao, and Vietnamese units as well as to French Union 
units. 

After close to 7 years of warfare, French Union forces are in posses- 
sion of the major cities, ports, and food-producing areas of Vietnam, 
and the Vietminh is in possession of the mountainous areas. U ntil 
the current attack on Laos, the Vietminh had in Cambodia and Laos 
only roving guerrilla bands which created a degree of instability in 
the countryside. A peculiarity of this warfare is that in between 
the areas ¢ learly held by the French Union and the Vietminh forces, 
there are broad areas which are controlled by French Union forces in 
the daytime and by Vietminh forces at night. The Vietnamese 
countryside, particularly in the northern area, is characterized by 
thousands of small villages separated by only a few hundred yards 
of fields tilled by the villagers. It is impossible for French Union 
forces to control or to protect these villages except during daylight 
hours. As a result, Vietminh forces creep into the villages during 
the night and confiscate necessary food and round up recruits. In 
order to solve the impasse thus created, the ‘“‘pacification villages,” 
described above, have been developed. 

At the time the study mission was at Saigon, there was also there 
a group of American and Korean officers who had come to observe 
the French training program and to make appropriate recommenda- 
tions. At the same time, a French inspection group was in Korea, 
observing U. N. training methods there. 


4. Conference with General de Linares 

Following the study mission’s return to Hanoi, it met with General 
de Linares, the French general commanding the northern region, and 
Commissioner of the French Republic in North Vietnam. The 
general stated that without military assistance from the United 
States, which through fiscal year 1953 amounts to one-third of the 
total military expenditure, it would have been impossible for the 
French to have held back the Communist aggression. General de 
Linares had just returned from an inspection of the newly active front 
in Laos. He indicated that he felt the situation could be contained 


32500—53———-5 
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and said that he had initiated operations which he felt would be 
successful in turning back the Vietminh. 


5. Educational projects 

In the early evening, members of the study mission went with 
members of the MSA mission and local Vietnamese engaged in the 
literacy program, to see two literacy schools: one in Hanoi and one in a 
village outside Hanoi. These classes were among 23 in Hanoi, and 
1,700 in other Provinces in North Vietnam, including 32,000 students 
under 15 and 45,000 students over 15 in a mass popular education 
or literacy program initiated by MSA and conducted by local officials 
and teachers with schoolroom equipment furnished by MSA. ‘These 
classes have already made literate some 600,000 Vietnamese at a cost 
of approximately 90 cents per person. In the 1 village visited by the 
study mission there were some 380 persons, of whom 340 had been 
illiterate at the beginning of the program, but of whom now only 
40 persons were still unable to read and write. ‘The mission saw these 
in their classroom, 


6. Conference with General Salan 

Later, the study mission had an opportunity for discussion with 
General Raoul Salan, commanding general of French forces in Indo- 
china. The general, in explaining the French position, pointed out 
that there is no such thing as a “line” such as there is in Korea. In 
addition, he explained, two-thirds of the French forces, by the very 
nature of the fighting, are engaged in protecting villages and towns, 
bridges, communication lines, ete., while all the Vietminh forces are 
engaged in combat. Thus, he explained, while numerically the 
Vietminh forces and the forces under the French are about equal, the 
Vietminh has a decided numerical combat advantage. He was high 
in his praise of the morale and fighting quality of the Vietnamese 
soldier. 

F. FISCAL YEAR 1958 STEM PROGRAM 


1. Breakdown by projects and amounts 

In reply to a request by the study mission for a detailed breakdown 
on the current fiscal 1953 STEM program in the Associated States, 
the Mutual Security Agency mission in Saigon gave the following 
data and information. 


Indochina (Associated States): Estimated dollar cost of fiscal year 1958 program 


Major field of activity, economic aid program: Thousands 
Se oe Ste bor cree cee ot un wel eke a need $2, 200 
2. MORRO, SOPONET, CADOPIOE a iis ecm ccmecdnawecuoeau cus 2, 500 
3. Transportation, power, other public works_._........-------- 3, 500 
4. Handicraft, manufacturing, mining, other industry__...------- 400 
5. General engineering advisory services.......................---....-- 
Set a ees comin ce penacka sew spa eee noah ens 400 
Fa ee NOIR ics oe is Boa kek cmewde ceeendteucawax 1, 000 
S. Other projects *............ babe Enews lel ad en teed 500 
0. Maintenance of cssential supply *. ..... once ec ccc wewcwcse 14, 500 

Total cost, cconomic AIG Program...........<.....<.....c« 25, 000 
Total cost of economic aid projects (categories 1-8).....---- 10, 500 


1 Emergency war relief includes food, clothing, blankets, medicines, and temporary housing for refugees, 
2 Civilian requirements: Requisites for production plus other essential supplies (total salable com- 
modities) . 


“J 


ol 
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2. STEM comments on programs 

The MSA programs, according to the MSA mission in Indochina, 
have been designed specifically for the attainment of the following 
objectives: 

To provide economic assistance to the anti-Communist military 
forces. 

To increase the effectiveness and popular support of the govern- 
ments of the Associated States. 

To help increase the production of goods for domestic use and 
for export. 

(a) Public health, $2,200,000.—Outlays have been made in fiscal 
year 1953 for preventative medical services in village health and 
sanitation teams, for urban and rural clinical medical services, and 
for medical technical training services. 

(b) Agriculture, forestry, fisheries, $2,500,000.—Activities in this 
field have included cereal-crop improvement, fertilizer distribution, 
livestock production and disease-control projects, irrigation and land 
reclamation, agricultural resettlement, assistance to cooperatives, and 
extension training. 

(c) Transportation, power, other publie works, $3,500,000.—The 
bulk of fiscal year 1953 program funds are devoted to highway main- 
tenance and inland waterways and port facilities improvement, these 
being of great importance to military operations. 

(d) Handicraft and manufacturing, mining and other, $400,000. 
Assistance is given to small industry and handicrafts through voca- 
tional training centers and the furnishing of tools and raw materials. 

(e) Education, $400,000.—In fiscal year 1953 the program has 
included mass literacy projects (300,000 persons have been taught to 
read and write), vocational training, some textbook development, and 
a small amount of equipment and supplies for schools. 

(f) Public administration, $1,000,000.—Fiscal year 1953 expendi- 
tures are being made for surveys and training, informational and 
public-printing facilities. 

(q) Other projects, $500,000.—These funds are programed to provide 
food, clothing, and native building materials for the relief and resettle- 
ment of war refugees. The project relieves the military of an other- 
wise troublesome problem and contributes to increased production. 

(h) Maintenance of essential supply, $14,500,000.—This program 
brings into the country, supplies not otherwise available which are 
needed to maintain production levels. Proceeds from the sale of the 
imported goods provide local currency funds necessary to defray local 
costs of MSA projects which could not be financed by the Associated 
States by noninflationary means. 


VII. FinpInGs AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. COMMUNISM 


1. Aggression in Southeast Asia 
At the very time they are starting a 


“e 


peace offensive” in Korea, 


the Communists are continuing, expanding and intensifying their 
aggression in Southeast Asia. The study mission agrees with the 
opinion of one of the Indian leaders with whom the mission con- 
ferred that if the Communists are sincere in their so-ealled “peace 
efforts,” they can effectively demonstrate this sincerity by actual 
abolition of the Cominform. 
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2, Threat to national inde pe ndence 

While, in combating communism in the new nations of Asia, it Is 
essential to stress its threat to individual freedom and democracys 
an even more effective appr al is to show that it wall destroy the 
greatly prized national independence which they have struggled so 
long and hard to win 
3. Re cognition by Indian leaders of Communist threat 

The study mission was pleased to note the degree of realism with 
which the Indian leaders are recognizing the Communist threat, but 
it must point out that the equilibrium both they and we desire can 
be obtained only by the free world’s maintaining such strength that 
the Communists cannot impose their will. The effective mainte- 
nance of such strength requires the constant cooperation and effort 
of all members of the free world. This has been and is the basic 
concept of United States foreign policy. 


B. INDOCHINA 


The recent Communist aggression in the State of Laos, initiated 
while the study mission was in Vietnam, is an alarming extension of 
international aggression within the Associated States of Indochina. 
The study mission recommends that the matter should be placed 
officially before the United Nations for its prompt action 

Despite French statements of intent to grant independence, many 
Indochinese say that the unrest and failure to develop stronger sup- 
port of their government is because the people do not have the neces- 
sary confidence in their rulers, nor in the willingness of the French to 
grant genuine independence, nor in ultimate victory over the Viet 
Minh under such circumstances 

The Communists have exploited fervent nationalism in the entire 
region by phony promises which, past history clearly indicates, they 
have no intentions of keeping. It is believed that clearer and firmer 
commitment by the French on this question of independence will be 
effective in exposing fraudulent Communist promises, in uniting the 
forces of the Indochina area in their struggle against communism, 
and in the ultimate attainment of their independence 

The traming of Vietnamese should be intensified so that they will be 
better able to further advance toward the attainment of freedom 
and independence. The study HLISsSLOn beli Ves that consideration 
should be given to the desire ef certain Vietnam leaders for extension 
of some United States aid directly to the Vietnamese rather than 


channelling all aid through the ire neh 


C. INDO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 
In August 1951 the House Foreign Affairs Committee, when it re- 


ported favorably the Mutual Security Act of 1951, had this to sav 
about the “mutual” part of the Mutual Security Program: 


The « inmittee emphasizes that il ey wral ‘ eV ts objective, one 
element of it especially must be borne in mind ] { ’ tuality. This 
is a mutual security progran It involves the assum} n of mutual responsibil- 
ities and mutual sacrifices to achieve a mutually di ible objeetiv nternational 
peace and security Unless this element of mutuality is cle arlv iderstood and 
effectuated by all concerned, this progra ant » committee, 


achieve it purpose 
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* * * The program is founded on the principle of mutual effort and on the 
knowledge that we can help effectively only those of our friends who help them- 
selves, help each other, and help us (H. Rept. 872, 82d Cong., p. 6). 

The study mission recommends that the ‘help each other’? phase 
of the program be impressed vigorously upon Pakistan and India. 
The United States has no desire to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of any country. But the canal waters dispute and the Kashmir issue 
facing the two countries have become international problems which 
directly affect the tranquility of the area and ultimately the whole 
free world. It is not in keeping with the basic concept of our assist- 
ance programs to supply aid to two neighboring countries, both of 
them our friends, whose failure to reach a settlement of the inter- 
national problems between them increases their need for American 
aid and reduces the effectiveness of such aid within each country. 
Furthermore, it requires each country to maintain large defense forces 
poised against the other. This consumes as much as 48 percent of 
the nation’s budget, thereby preventing the use of more of the nation’s 
own resources for its own development projects and requiring more 
external assistance. Our aid cannot be effective, either from the point 
of view of Pakistan and India, or of the United States, under such 
circumstances. 

D. INDIA 
1. Neutralism 


Many Indians aspire to have their country play the sort of role in 
Asia that Sweden plays in Europe. In the opinion of the study 
mission such a policy of neutrality would prove neither desirable nor 
tenable. Many influential Indians agree with this opinion and insist 
that India’s geography and economy, her trade and her hope of main- 
taining her independence require her to be more closely associated 
with the Western World. 

Five-year plan 

The study mission recommends that a further careful analysis be 
made of India’s 5-year plan. This is especially important since every 
form of United States assistance to that country is geared to the plan. 
If the Congress is asked to render assistance to India by way of 
meeting the deficit in the 5-year plan, it should be one of the major 
functions of the legislative branch to make certain that it is not 
underwriting an overambitious program. 


3. Commendation upon election 


India and her people are to be commended upon the country’s 
first general election, held from October 1951 to March 1952, the 
largest of its kind in the world, which proceeded so smoothly and 
successfully. 


E. PAKISTAN EMERGENCY FOOD SHORTAGE 


Pakistan has requested that the United States supply her with 
a million tons of wheat. The study mission agrees that the pres- 
ent drought and food shortage constitute a real emergency and 
require prompt action. The amount of grain needed will be deter- 
mined by the experts being sent by our Government for that purpose 
at the suggestion of the study mission. The form of this assistance 
should be given most careful study. ‘To require monetary repayment 
would correspondingly reduce Pakistan’s borrowing from the Inter- 
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national Bank and other sources the funds it must have to carry out 
the basic developments, particularly irrigation and fertilizer projects, 
necessary to prevent recurrent food shortages. 


F. INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


The study mission believes that an increasing problem in these 
countries will be to deve lop new and young competent leadership to 

‘arry on in the constructive period ahead the work which the present 
cider leaders have so ably advanced during and since the struggle for 
independence. 

G. THAILAND 

1. The people and country 

The people of Thailand are friendly disposed to the United States 
In the view of the study mission, the Thai people can take great 
pride i in their country and the progress they have been able to achieve. 
The capital, Bangkok, is a progressive city and an indication of the 
eet which are possible throughout the land. 


STEM program 

The Special Technical and Economic Mission (STEM) maintained 
in the country by the Mutual Security Agency is doing commendable 
work in coming to grips with Thailand’s basic problems—agricultural 
and economic. 


3. Strategic location 

In view of the strategic location of the country, it is vital that its 
independence be maintained and that United States assistance be 
continued along substantially the same lines as the present programs. 
This should encourage a further development in Thai living conditions, 
inspiring the people to want to defend their country and way of life. 


H. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND ECONOMIC AID 


1. Separation of technical assistance from economic aid 

The study mission generally found that the United States officials 
assisting local officials in the administration of the technical assistance 
programs were zealous in pushing these programs to effectiveness. 
While such zeal is worthy and commendable, a more careful evalua- 
tion should insure that no more aid than a country has the ability 
and desire to absorb should be extended. In this connection, the 
study mission found that the economic supplementary aid programs, 
administered by the TCA, are to a greater degree than desirable ECA- 
type assistance and not technical assistance in the sense in which the 
term was intended by the Congress. The study mission recommends 
that in considering the 1954 fiscal program the ‘technical assistance”’ 
should be separated from the ‘‘economic support for technical assist- 
ance” (ESTA). By such breakdown or separation the Congress 
could squarely meet and express its will as to the need and amount 
required for such ‘‘economic support for technical assistance,” in order 
that the overall program may be most effective. Thus, each type of 
aid could be considered and determined on its own merits. 


2. United States aid and economic conditions 


Technical assistance and other forms of United States aid should 
be accompanied by economic conditions to be met by recipient 
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countries. Illustrative are the following: Land reform, tax reform, 
and local restrictions on luxury imports, etc. These are economic 
conditions, not political, and are designed to make United States aid 
more effective insofar as recipient countries are concerned and more 
effective toward achieving mutually desirable goals. 


I. UNITED STATES PERSONNEL 


In the main, the study mission found that United States personnel 
serving the Technical Cooperation Administration, the Mutual Secu- 
rity Agency, and the Military Assistance Advisory Group missions, 
as well as the embassies, in the four countries visited are rendering 
excellent service. Although it is the opinion of * study mission 
that these agencies are administratively overstaffed, it was favorably 
impressed with the zeal of our personnel, their energy, devotion to 
duty, and grasp of local problems. On the part of some, however, 
there is a tendency to magnify the interests of the particular country 
to which they are assigned. 
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the mission’s survey. 

The members of the study mission who served under the chairman- 
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appreciation for his eminent fairness and wise guidance at all times, 
without which the mission’s objectives could not have been attained. 
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State escort officer, both of whom accompanied the mission, rendered 
many valuable services, for which the study mission is grateful. 
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to the United States air attachés and to each member of their crews 
in the countries visited who made it possible for the study mission, 
through airplane travel, to view at first hand local projects and those 
carried on by the United States which under other forms of transporta- 
tion would have been impossible. 
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of cooperation demonstrated by the officials of the four countries who 
gave so generously of their time in a spirit of friendship and under- 
standing and who made available every conceivable facility within 
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APPENDIX 


I. PAKISTAN 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION AGREEMENTS WITH THE UNITED STATES 


AGREEMENT FOR TECHNICAL COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND PAKISTAN 


(1951 


The Government of the United States of America and the Government of 
Pakistan 
Have agreed as follows: 
ARTICLE I. 


ASSISTANCE AND COOPERATION 


1. The Government of the United States of America and the Government of 
Pakistan undertake to cooperate with each other in the interchange of technical 
knowledge and skills and in related activities designed to contribute to the bal- 
anced and integrated development of the economic resources and productive 
capacities of Pakistan. Particular technical cooperation programs and projects 
will be carried out pursuant to the provisions of such separate written agreements 
or understandings as may later be reached by the duly designated representatives 
of Pakistan and the Technical Cooperation Administration of the United States 
of America, or by other persons, agencies, or organizations designated by the 
governments. 

2. The Government of Pakistan through its duly designated representatives 
in cooperation with representatives of the Technical Cooperation Administration 
of the United States of America and representatives of appropriate international 
organizations will endeavor to coordinate and integrate all technical cooperation 
programs being carried on in Pakistan. 

3. The Government of Pakistan will cooperate in the mutual exchange of 
technical knowledge and skills with other countries participating in technical 
cooperation programs associated with that carried on under this Agreement. 

4. The Government of Pakistan will endeavor to make effective use of the 
results of technical projects carried on in Pakistan in cooperation with the United 
States of America. 

5. The two governments will, upon the request of either of them, consult with 
regard to any matter relating to the application of this Agreement to project 
agreements heretofore or hereafter concluded between them, or to operations or 
arrangements carried out pursuant to such agreements 


ARTICLE II, 
INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY 


1. The Government of Pakistan will communicate to the Government of the 

United States of America in a form and at intervals to be mutually agreed upon: 

a) Information concerning projects, programs, Measures and operations 

carried on under this Agreement, including a statement of the use of funds, 

materials, equipment and services provided thereunder; 

b) Information regarding technical assistance which has been or is being 
requested of other countries or of international organizations. 

2. Not less frequently than once a year, the Governments of the United States 

of America and of Pakistan will make public in their respective countries periodic 

reports on the technical cooperation programs carried on pursuant to this Agree- 
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All employees of the Government of the United States of America assigned to 
lutice in Pakistan in connection with Coo il sta e programs 
and projects and accompanying member hall be exempt from 
Paki tan income taxes with respect to 
l Salarie and emoluments paid to them by the Government of the 
United States of America, and 
» Any non-Pakistani income upon which they are obliged to pay income 
tax or social security taxes to the Government of the United States of 
America 
Such employees and members of their families shall receive exemption with 
respect to the payment of customs and import duties o1 


4) persor al, household and prof ssional effects on first entry 

b) exemption on first entry on motor cars, cameras, arms and ammunition, 
radios, radiograms, refrigerators and other expensive electrical appliances 
und mechanical apparatus for personal use on first entry provided that 
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AMENDMENT DURATION 


1. This Agreement shall enter into for on the day on which it is signed It 
shall remain in force until three months after either government shall have g 
notice in writing to the other of intention to ter n 
2. If, during the life of this Agreement, either government should consider 





9 
that ther an amendment thereof, it shall so notify the other govern- 
ment in wi he two governments will thereupor ilt each other with 
aview toa upon ame dment 

3. Subsidiary project and other agreement and arrangements which mav be 
concluded may remain in force beyond any terminati f \greement, in 
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41. This Agreement is complementary to and does not persede existing agree- 
ments between the two government except ofar as other agreements are 
inconsistent herewith 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, being duly authorized thereto by their 
respective Governments have signed the present agreeme 

Done at Karachi in duplicate this ninth day of February, 1951 

For the Government of the United States of America 


d Avra M. WarREN 


For the Government of Pakista 


Sd Maumup HvuSAIN 
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SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT FOR TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND PAKISTAN 


1952 


The Government of the United States of America and the Government of 
Pakistan: 

Pursuant to the General Agreement for Technical Cooperation signed on behalf 
of the two Governments at Karachi on February 9, 1951; 

Recognizing that individual liberty, free institutions, and independence depend 
largely upon sound economie conditions and stable international economic rela 
tionships; 

Considering that the two Governments have agreed to join in promoting 
international understanding and good will and in maintaining world peace, and 
to undertake such action as they may mutually agree upon to eliminate causes 
for international tension 

Have agreed as follows 


ARTICLE | 


The immediate representative of the Technical Cooperation Administration 
in Pakistan shall be the United States Director of Technical Cooperation for 
Pakistan (hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘Direetor’’), who shall be under the 
supervision of the United States Chief of Mission. He and his staff shall be a 
part of the Diplomatic Mission of the Government of the United States in 
Pakistan 


ARTICLE II 


1. Each project or activity constituting a part of the program of technical 
cooperation shall be embodied in a written operational agreement, agreed upon 
and signed by the Director on behalf of the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion and by such officer as the Government of Pakistan may designate on its 
behalf. (Such officer is hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘Representative’’). Each 
such operational agreement shall define the kind of work to be done, shall state 
the amount of money to be made available for the project or activity, and may 
contain such other matters as the parties may desire to include. 

2. With respect to the conduct of the individual projects or activities, the 
methods of operation and administration, including financial arrangements, shall 
be determined jointly by the Director and the Representative. 


ArTICLE III. 


1. There shall be established a special dollar fund (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Fund’’) into which the United States Government will deposit, up to June 30, 
1952, the sum of ten million dollars for agreed projects. The Fund shall be admin- 
istered jointly by the Director and the Representative and shall be utilized only 
for agreed projects of technical cooperation. Allocations from the Fund will be 
subject in each case to the terms and conditions of the relevant project agreements 
executed pursuant to the provisions of Article II of this Agreement. Authoriza- 
tion to expend such funds shall be in the forms of grants-in-aid and loans—in 
proportions to be agreed—to the Government of Pakistan in support of the tech- 
nical cooperation program. The Government of the United States will from time 
to time notify the Government of Pakistan of additional amounts which may be 
deposited in the Fund subject to the availability of appropriations for purposes of 
this Agreement. 

2. The United States Government shall provide for the salaries and expenses 
of technical experts (excluding contract technicians) employed by the United 
States Government and made available for the purpose of carrying out the tech- 
nical cooperation program from funds other than those in the Fund. 

3. It is further agreed that with respect to the special dollar Fund any part 
thereof may, with the concurrence of the Government of Pakistan, be withheld 
in the United States for the procurement of agreed goods, materials and services 
from sources outside Pakistan; funds so withheld shall be regarded as having 
been deposited in the Fund. 

ARTICLE IV. 


1. There shall be established a special rupee account (hereinafter referred to 
as the ‘“‘Account’’) into which the Government of Pakistan wil deposit as required 
sufficient rupees to defray all rupee costs of agreed projects; such deposits in the 
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aggregate will be not less than a sum of rupees commensurate in value with the 
iwvailable in the Fund on a grant basis by the United States. The 


dollars made : 1 
allocations from the Account will be subject in each case to the terms and condi- 


tions of the relevant project agreements executed pursuant to the provisions of 
Article I! of this Agreement. 


2. The rate of exchange to be used for the purpose of computing the commen- 


surate value of the dollar contribution to the technical cooperation program shall 
be the par value of the rupee agreed at such time with the International Monetary 
Fund provided that this agreed par value is the single rate applicable to the pur- 


dollars for imports into Pakistan. 
Government of Pakistan agrees that from the Account an amount of 
rupees, not to exceed in value the equivalent of 5% of the dollars made available 


( 
in the Fund on a grant basis, shall be made available upon request of the United 


States Government for the use of the United States Government for its adiminis- 
tration and operating expenses in Pakistan in connection with the technical 





cooperation program 


ARTICLE VY. 


1. In the event that agreement cannot be reached on suitable projects of 
technical cooperation or in the event that statutory requirements of either party 
conflict with the continued operation of the arrangements envisaged with respect 
to the Fund or the Account, unexpended and unobligated amounts in the Fund 
and the Account shall, on request, be returned to the contributing Government. 

2. The two Governments will establish procedures whereby the Government 
of Pakistan will so deposit, segregate, or assure title to all funds allocated to or 
derived from the program of assistance undertaken by the Government of the 
United States of America so that such funds shall not be subject to garnishment, 
attachment, seizure, or other legal process by any person, firm, agency, corpora- 
tion, organization or government, when the Government of Pakistan is advised 
by the Government of the United States of America that any such legal process 
would interfere with the attainment of the objectives of the program of assistance. 


ArTICcLE VI. 


All persons furnished by the Government of the United States of America who 
are assigned to duties in Pakistan in connection with the program, shall be deemed 
to be employees of the Government of the United States of America for purposes 
of Article IV of the General Agreement for Technical Cooperation entered into 
between the two Governments 


ArticLE VII. 


This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature, and shall remain in force 
until three months after either Government shall have given notice in writing to 
the other of intention to terminate the Agreement. If, during the life of this 
Agreement, either party should consider that there should be an amendment 
thereof, it shall so notify the other Government in writing and the two Govern- 
ments will thereupon consult each other with a view to agreeing upon amendment. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, being duly authorized thereto by their 
respective Governments, have signed the present agreement. 
Done at Karachi in duplicate, this second day of February, 1952. 
For the Government of the United States of America: 
/s/ Avra M. WarrEN 
Ambassador 
For the Government of Pakistan: 


/s} Fazuur RAHMAN 
Minister 


1953 SUPPLEMENTARY PROGRAM AGREEMENT FOR TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Pursuant to the general ‘“‘Agreement For Technical Cooperation Between the 
United States of America and Pakistan,”’ signed on the 9th day of February, 1951 
and the “Supplementary Agreement For Technical Cooperation Between the 
United States of America and Pakistan,” signed on the 2nd day of February, 1952 
the Governments of the United States of America and Pakistan ce 
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Have agreed as follows: 

1. In furtherance of the aforesaid Agreements, the Government of the United 
States of America will make available for the period ending June 30, 1953, up to 
$12,254,000, of which $10,882,000 shall be available for the extension of existing 
projects and for additional projects of technical cooperation as agreed by the 
designated representative of the Government of Pakistan and the United States 
Director of Technical Cooperation, and the remainder shall be available to cover 
the salaries and other expenses of the technicians and specialists furnished by 
the United States of America, and training activities carried on outside Pakistan. 

2. The Government of Pakistan agrees that it will make available sufficient 
rupees to defray all rupee costs of agreed projects; such sums in the aggregate will 
be not less than a sum of rupees commensurate in value with the dollars made 
available for such projects by the United States of America. 

3. The contributions of the two governments for agreed projects of technical 
cooperation shall constitute a Joint Fund to be administered by the Representative 
of the Pakistan Government and the United States Director of Technical Coopera- 
tion as co-directors of this cooperative program. Expenditures made by either 
government in accordance with its own fiscal procedures and as agreed by the 
co-directors (by exchange of letters or other written memorandum) shall be 
credited to the respective government’s contribution to such Joint Fund; and all 
expenditures from such Joint Fund shall be pursuant to such agreement by the 
co-directors. 

4. All persons employed by the Government of the United States of America 
in its service who are assigned to duties in Pakistan in connection with the Tech- 
nical Cooperation projects and accompanying members of their families shall be 
exempt from Pakistan income tax with respect to: 


a. Salaries and emoluments paid to them by the Government of the 
United States of America, and 

b. Any non-Pakistani income upon which they are obliged to pay income 
tax or social security taxes of the Government of the United States of America. 


Such persons and members of their families shall receive exemption during their 
stay in Pakistan from the payment of customs import duties and sales taxes on 
their personal and household goods and professional effects brought into the 
country for their own use and shall be exempt from any requirement of import 
licenses in respect of such goods and effects, subject to the following conditions: 


i) the concession is confined to direct imports only and not to local purchase 
or clearances from bond; 

ii) no Pakistan foreign exchange is involved in such imports; 

iii) the number of motor cars imported by any such employee under the 
concession will not exceed one; 

iv) goods imported, under this concession will not be sold or disposed of in 
Pakistan and in the event of their sale or disposal in Pakistan the dutv 
thereon will duly be paid. 


5. All persons furnished by the Government of the United States of America 
through contracts with public or private agencies and assigned to duties in 
Pakistan in connection with the Technical Cooperation program and projects, 
and members of their families, shall receive the same exemptions under the same 
conditions as are described in Article 4 above. 

6. The provisions of the General Agreement dated the 9th day of February, 
1951, and the Supplementary Agreement, dated the 2nd day of February, 1952, 
so far as they are not inconsistent with the provisions of this 1953 Supplement 
shall remain in full force and effect. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned, being duly authorized thereto by their 
respective Governments, have signed the present agreement. 
Done at Karachi, in duplicate, this 27th day of March, 1953. 
For the Government of the United States of America: 
s/ Jowun K. EMMERSON, 
Chargé d’ Affaires, ad interim. 
For the Government of Pakistan: 


/s/ AxutTaR HUvusAIN, 
Secretary to the Government of Pakistan, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, 
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Il. INDIA 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION AGREEMENTS WITH THE UNITED STATES 


POINT FOUR GENERAL AGREEMENT WITH INDIA 


(1950 


ARTICLE | 
ASSISTANCE AND COOPERATION 


1. The Government of the United States of America and the Government of 
India undertake to cooperate with each other in the nterchange of technical 
knowledge and skills and in related activities designed to contribute to the balanced 
and integrated development of the economic resources and productive capacities 
of India. Particular technical cooperation programs and projects will be carried 
out pursuant to the provisions of such separate written agreements or understand- 
ings as may later be reached by the duly designated representatives of India and 
the Technical Cooperation Administration of the United States of America, or by 
other persons, agencies, or organizations designated by the governments. 

2. The Government of India thro 1 its duly designated representatives in 
cooperation with representatives of the Technical Cooperation Administration of 
the United States of America and representatives of appropriate international 
organizations will endeavor to coordinate and integrate all technical cooperation 
programs being carried on in India 

3. The Government in India will cooperate in the mutual exchange of technical 
knowledge and skills with other countries participating in technical cooperation 
programs associated with that carried on under this agreement. 

4. The Government of India will endeavor to make effective use of the results 
of technical projects carried on in India in cooperation with the United States of 
America 
5. The two governments will, upon the request of either of them, consult with 
regard to any matter relating to the application of this Agreement to project 
agreements heretofore or hereafter concluded between them, or to operations or 
arrangements carried out pursuant to such agreements 





ARTICLE I] 
INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY 


1. The Government of India will communicate to the Government of the United 
States of America in a form and at intervals to be mutually agreed upon: 

a) Information concerning projects, programs, measures and operations 
carried on under this Agreement, including a statement of the use of funds, 
materials, equipment and services provided thereunder; 

b) Information regarding technical assistance which has been or is being 
requested of other countries or of international organizations. 

2. Not less frequently than once a year, the Governments of India and of the 
United States of America will in mutual consultation make public in their respec- 
tive countries periodic reports on the technical cooperation programs carried on 
pursuant to this Agreement. Such reports shall include information as to the 
use of funds, materials, equipment and services. 

3. The Governments of the United States of America and India will endeavor 
in mutual consultation to give full publicity to the objectives and progress of the 
technical cooperation program carried on under this Agreement. 





ARTICLE III 
PROGRAM AND PROJECT AGREEMENTS 


1. The program and project agreements referred to in Article I, Paragraph 1 
above will include provisions relating to policies, administrative procedures, the 
disbursement of and accounting for funds, the contribution of each party to the 
cost of the program or project, and the furnishing of detailed information to the 
character set forth in Article II, Paragraph 1 above 
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2. With respect to any funds, materials and equipment introduced into lr 
by the Government of the United States of America 1 1 t t su I ) 1 
and project agreements, the Gover ent of the United States of At a i 
not be liable for taxes, service harges, and invest $ 
and will be exempt from exchange rest 

3. The Government of India agrees to bear a fair s 4) 
agreed upon, of the cost. of tec cal assistance programs and S 3 

ARTICLE I\ 
PERSONNEI 

| All emplovees of the Government of the United States of Amer 4 ASS ed 
to duties in India in connection with cooperative technical as ance progra 
and projects and accompanying members of the ilies shall be exempted tro 
income taxes with respect to (1) salaries and all ts paid to the bv the Ge 


ernment of the United States of America and (2) any non-Indian income uy 
which they are obligated to pay income or social security taxes to the Government 
of the United States ot America 

2. Such employees and members of their families shall receive exemption ¥ 


respect. to the payment of customs and import duties on personal, he 


1 I na use he 
and professional effects and supplies including one personal automobile on e¢ 
tificates being furnished, by such employees, to the collector of customs ec 
cerned, through the technical assistance unit of the Finance Ministry of the 


Government of India, to the effect that these effects and supplies are for 
personal use and consumption of such 
Duty is liable to be paid in respect of any such articles imported without pay 
of duty and sold or disposed of within 3 years, but there shall be no liability if 
such articles are re-exported within the period 


employees and members of their lamulle 





ARTICLE V 


ENTRY INTO FORCE, AMENDMENT, DURATION 


tr This Agreement shall enter into force on the day on which it is signed It 
shall remain in force until three months after either government shall have given 
notice in writing to the other of intention to terminate the Agreement 

2. If, during the life of this A greemen either government should consider 
that there should be an amendment thereof, it shall so notify the other goverr 
ment in writing and the two governments will thereupon consult with a view to 
agreeing upon the amendment 

3. Subsidiary project and other agreements and arrangements which may be 
concluded may remain in force beyond any termination of this Agreement, in 
accordance with such arrangements as the two governments may make. 

4. This Agreement is complementary to and does not supersede existing agree 
ments between the two governments except insofar as other agreements are 
inconsistent herewith. 

Done at New Delhi, in duplicate, this twenty-eighth day of December, 1950. 

For the Government of the United States of America 

(Sd.) Loy W. HENpDERSON 
Ambassador 
For the Government of India 
(Sd.) Grrga SHANKAR Bypal 
Sec retar J Ge re ral 
Ministry of External Affairs 


82500—53———_6 
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AGREEMENT FOR TECHNICAL COOPERATION PROGRAM BETWEEN 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


(1952) 


The Government of the United States of America and the Government of 


India 

Pursuant to the General Acreement for Technical Cooperation signed on 
behalf of the two Governments at New Delhi on December 28, 1950 

Recognizing that individual liberty, free institutions, and independence on the 
one hand, and sound economic conditions and stable international economic 


relationships on the other hand, are mutually interdependent; 

Desiring to cooperate in promoting and accelerating the integrated economic 
deve lopment of India: 

Agreeing that increase in the interchange between the two countries of tech- 
nical knowledge, skills and techniques in the field of economic development is 
mutually advantageous; and 

Considering that the Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of India agree to join in promoting international understanding and 
good will and in maintaining world peace, and to undertake such action as they 
may mutually agree upon to eliminate causes for international tension: 

Have agreed to carry out the Technical Cooperation Programme and its 
separate projects as follows: 

ARTICLE I, 


1. The obligations assumed herein by the Government of India will be per- 
formed by it through a duly designated Ministry (hereinafter referred to as the 
designated Ministry). The obligations assumed herein by the Government of 
the United States of America will be performed by it through the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, an agency of the Government of the United States 
of America (hereinafter referred to as the Administration 

2. The immediate representative in India of the Administration in connection 
with the Technical Cooperation Programme shall be the Director of Technical 
Cooperation (hereinafter referred to as the Director). He and his staff shall be 
a part of diplomatic mission of the Government of the United States of America 
in India and shall share fully in the privileges and immunities enjoyed by that 
mission and its personnel. 

3. The Administration shall furnish a field party of specialists to collaborate in 
carrying out the Technical Cooperation Programme. The party shall be under 
the direction of the Director. The Director and other members of the party of 
specialists shall be selected and appointed by the Government of the United 
States of America, but shall be acceptable to the Government of India. The 
Government of India shall make available adequate facilities to the Director of 
echnical Cooperation as well as to the field party of specialists for observing 
and aiding in the execution of the Programme and the use to which the assistance 
furnished under the Programme is put. 

1. The Government of India agrees that the Administration, being an agency 
of the United States of America, wholly directed and controlled by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, will share fully in all the privileges and 
immunities, including immunity from suit in the courts of India, which are enjoyed 
by the Government of the United States of America. 


ARTICLE IT. 


1. The two Governments agree that there shall be established an Indo-American 
Technical Cooperation Fund (hereinafter known as Fund A) in which the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America will deposit, up to the 30th June, 1952, the 
sum of 50 million dollars for agreed projects. This Fund shall be jointly admin- 
istered by a duly appointed officer of the Government of India and by the Director 
and shall be utilized only for the execution of agreed projects of technical coopera- 
tion. Allocations will be made pursuant to Article V paragraph 2 of this Agree- 
ment, whereby agreed amounts shall be transferred from Fund A to the Consoli- 
dated Funds of the Government of India or shall otherwise be authorized to be 
expended. Such transfers and/or authorizations to expend shall be in the forms 
of grants-in-aid and loan in proportions to be agreed—to the Government of India 
in support of the Technical Cooperation Programme which, by this Agreement, 
the two Governments undertake to execute. The allocations will be subject in 
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each case to the terms and conditions of the relevant project agreements executed 
pursuant to the provisions of Article V, paragraph 1 of this Agreement. The 


Government of the United States of America will, from time to time, notify the 
Government of India of additional amounts that may be deposited in Fund A 
subject to the availability of appropriations for the purposes of this Agreement 

2. The Government of India has an established Special Development Fund 
(hereinafter referred to as Fund B) which exceeds 25 crores of rupees. The 
Government of India agrees that, for each dulv agreed project, it will, itself or 
in cooperation with the Governments of the States in India, make available 
supplementary finance, in rupees, in agreed proportions, as required by authoriz- 


ing expenditures against Fund B or otherwise 


ARTICLE ITT. 


1. The two Governments agree that with respect to the funds to be made avail- 
able by the Government of the United States of America to Fund A, any part 
thereof may, with the concurrence of the Government of India, be withheld in 
the United States of America for the procurement of agreed goods, materials and 
contractors’ services from sources outside of India; funds so withheld shall be 
regarded as having been deposited in Fund A. 

2. Sums disbursed in furtherance of projects may be disbursed either as grants- 
in-aid or as loans, or any combination thereof. If funds are disbursed as loans, 
there shall be a stipulation for repayment in rupees to the Government of India; 
funds accruing to the Government of India by virtue of such repayments of loans 
attributable to the Fund A as well as sales proceeds of saleable goods imported 
under this Technical Cooperation Programme shall be deposited in Fund B and 
shall, during the period this Agreement remain in force, be utilized only for the 
prosecution of further projects of economic development agreed to between the 
two Governments. 

The two Governments agree that the salaries and expenses of all technical 
experts employed for the programme by the Government of the United States of 
America, the travel outside India, tuition and other expenses of any nationals of 
India to whom training facilities outside India are made available by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, and the costs of cochlea assistance 
provided by the Government of the United States of America through contract 
with private agencies, shall be borne by the Government of the United States of 
America out of the funds other than those agreed to be deposited in Fund A 
The Government of India on its part shall arrange to provide such loeal facilities 
as may be required and agreed in each case (including exemption from customs 
duties for the personal effects and professional and technical equipment of tech- 
nicians coming into India under contract with private agencies 


ARTICLE IV, 


1. The Government of India agrees to constitute a Central Committee (herein- 
after referred to as the Committee). The Committee shall lay down the broad 
policies and provide the general supervision under which agreed projects of 
Technical Cooperation shall be executed. The membership of the Committee 
shall consist of such persons (not to exceed 7) as may be appointed by the Govy- 
ernment of India. 

2. The Committee shall be responsible for developing, in consultation with the 
appropriate authorities in the various States in India, programmes of economic 
development and technical cooperation in which the assistance provided by the 
Government of the United States of America can be most advantageously utilized. 

The Director shall make his services available as a consultant to the Com- 
mittee and he shall be consulted with respect to all programme recommendations 
of the Committee and his concurrence shall be required with respect to any 
recommendations involving the allocation or expenditure of funds made available 
by the Government of the United States of America 

The Government of India shall ensure that all projects undertaken pursuant 
to this Agreement are properly coordinated with the economic development 
programmes and activities of the Government of India, including those carried on 
with the cooperation of other governments, of international organizations and of 
private agencies. 
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». With respect to each project the Committee shall render to the Government 
of India a quarterly report of operations and progress of the proje t, the precise 
for and coverage of su report to be determined in consultation with the 
Director at the time of the executio1 of the relevant project agreement ( oples 
of tl report shall be furnished to the Director 
1, As each project of Technical Cooperation is completed, the Committee shall 
ibmit to the Government of India a Completion Memorandum which shall 
provide a record of the work done, the objectives sought to be achieved, the 
financial contributions made, the problems encountered, and those solved and 
related basic data Copies of the Completion Memorandum shall be furnished 
Lo the Director 
ArTICcLE VI 
lhe Government of India shall have an annual report on the activities under 
this Technical Cooperation Programme prepared This report shall cover, inter 


alia, the stage which each project has reached; the contribution made by this 
Programme to the economic development of India; accruals to and disbursements 
from Fund A; accruals to and disbursements from Fund B in connection with 
this Programme; contributions made to the Programme from sources other than 
Funds A and B. Copies of such annual reports shall be made available to the 
Government of the United States of America. 


Arric.Le VII. 


Unexpended amounts deposited in Fund A shall, on request, be returned to the 
Government of the United States of America in'the event that 

a) agreement cannot be reached on suitable projects of technical coopera 
ic or 
b) statutory requirements of either party conflict with the continued 


ion of the arrangements envisaged with respect to this Fund 
ArTICLE VIII. 


The two Governments will establish procedures whereby the Government of 
India will so deposit, segregate or assure title to all funds allocated to or derived 
nce undertaken by the Government of the United 
States of America so that such funds shall not be subject to garnishment, attach- 
I l sel ire, OF other legal process by any person, firm, agency, corporation, 


organization or Government wl 





from any programme of assist 





1en in the opinion of the Government of the 
; : 


United States of America any such legal process would interfere with the attain- 
ment of the objectives of such programme of assistance. 


ARTICLE IX, 


The two Governments agree to take such action as is necessary to enable 
them to discharge their responsibilities under this Agreement. 
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FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO THE INDO-AMERICAN TECHNICAI 
CO-OPERATION AGREEMENT OF JANUARY 5, 1952 












> 

The Governments of the United States of America and of India have agreed as 
follow 

[1 furtherar é ina Ame 1 Ie I a (o-operation \gree 
entered into b ‘ oO Gove ents oO Ja ar\ 1952 e Ce ¢ f 
the United States of America will deposit in Fund A for the period ending 30tl 
June, 1953, up to the sum of $38,350,000 (thirtv-eight million and three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars) for agreed projects Such sum shall be utilized for 
the extension of certain existing projects and the execution of additional projects 
as may be agreed upon pursuant to the above agreement 

I he Covernme t ot In lia agrees that for each sue ! 11\ extended or new proj- 
ect it will, itself or in co-operation with the Governments of the States in India, 
as mav be agreed for each project, make available supplementary finance, it 
rupees in agreed proportions, as required, by authorizing expenditures against 
Fund B or otherwise For such and similar purposes a l of not tess than 
Rs. 65,00,00,000 (Rupe sixtv-fiv rore has alread ¥ provided for the 
fiscal ending 3lst Mar . Leo 

The provisicns of the In Ame ’ I il pera n Agr f 
January 5, 1952, shall apply to all operations under t supplement 

IN WITNI WHEREOF, tl ndersigned, being duly authorized thereto by r 
respective Governments, have signed the present agre t 

DoNE at New Dell 1, luplicate this 3rd day of Nov ber, 1952 

For the Government of the United States of America 

CHESTER BowLes 
‘i of Ame Lan i? 


Ciirrorp H. WILLson 
D ector of Tech? 11 Co-operation fo 
For the Government of India 
C. D. DESHMUKH, 
Minister for Finance 
S. N. HAKsAR 


’ 


Joint Secretary, M try of External Af 
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Iil. THATLAND 


A. Economic AND TECHNICAL AGREEMENTS 


ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL COOPERATION AGREEMENT BE- 
[TWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THAILAND 


(September 1950) 


The Government of the United States of America and the Government of 
Thailand: 

Recognizing that individual liberty, free institutions and independence depend 
largely upon sound economic conditions and stable international economic 
relationships: 

Considering that the Congress of the United States of America has enacted 
legislation enabling the United States of America to furnish assistance to the 
Government of Thailand in order that the Government of Thailand through its 
own individual efforts and through concerted effort with other countries or with 
the United Nations may achieve such objectives: 

Desiring to set forth the understandings which govern the furnishing of assist- 
ance by the Government of the United States of America, the receipt of such 
assistance by the Government of Thailand and the measures which the two 
Governments will take individually and together in furtherance of the above 
objectives 

Have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE [ 


The Government of the United States of America will, subject to the terms and 
conditions prescribed by law and to arrangements provided for in this agreement, 
furnish the Government of Thailand such economic and technical assistance as 
may be requested by it and agreed to by the Government of the United States of 
America. The Government of the United States of America and the Government 
of Thailand will cooperate to assure that procurement under the Economic 
Cooperation Administration program will be at reasonable prices and on reasonable 
terms. Commodities or services furnished hereunder may be distributed within 
Thailand on terms and conditions mutually agreed upon between the Govern- 
ments. 


ARTICLE IIT 


In order to assure maximum benefits to the people of Thailand from the assist- 
ance to be furnished hereunder by the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the Government of Thailand will use its best endeavors: 


\. To assure efficient and practical use of all resources available and to 
assure that the commodities and services obtained under this agreement are 
used only for purposes consistent therewith. 

BR. To promote the economic development of Thailand on a sound basis 
and to achieve such objectives as may be agreed upon by the two Govern- 
ments. 

C. To assure the stability of its currency and the validity of its rate of 
exchange and generally to strengthen confidence in its internal financial 
stability. 

D. To take the measures which it deems appropriate, and to cooperate 
with other countries, to reduce barriers to international trade and to prevent 
on the part of private or public enterprises, business practices or business 
arrangements which restrain competition or limit access to markets, whenever 
such practices or such arrangements hinder domestic or international trade. 


ARTICLE III 


The Government, will upon request of either of them, consult regarding any 
matter relating to the application of this agreement or operations thereunder. 
The Government of Thailand will provide detailed information necessary to 
carrying out the provisions of this agreement including a quarterly statement on 
the use of commodities and services received hereunder, and other relevant 
information which the Government of the United States of America may need 
to determine the nature and scope of operations under this agreement and to 
evaluate the effectiveness of assistance furnished or contemplated. 





ao 
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ARTICLE IV 


The Government of Thailand agrees to receive a special technical and economic 
mission which will discharge the responsibilities of the Government of the United 
States of America under this agreement and upon appropriate notification from 
the Government of the United States of America will consider this special mission 
and its personnel as part of the diplomatic mission of the United States of America 
in Thailand for the purpose of enjoying the privileges and immunities accorded 
to that mission and its personnel of comparable rank. The Government of Thai- 
land will further give full cooperation to the special mission including the provision 
of facilities necessary for observation and review of the carrying out of this agree- 
ment including the use of assistance furnished under it. 


ARTICLE V 


1. This agreement shall take effect upon notification by the Government of 
Thailand to the Government of the United States of America that all necessary 
legal requirements in connection with the conclusion of this agreement by the 
Government of Thailand have been fulfilled. This agreement shall continue in 
force until a date agreed upon by the two governments or may be terminated 
three months after a written notification has been given by either of the two gov- 


ernments. 
2. This agreement may be amended at any time by agreement between the 


two governments. 

3. The annex to this agreement forms an integral part thereof. 

4. This agreement shall be registered with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 


IN WITNESS THEREOF, the undersigned, duly authorized for the purposes, have 
affixed their respective signatures to the agreement. 


Done at Bangkok in duplicate, in the English and Thai languages, both texts 
authentic, this Nineteenth Day of September of the Nineteen hundred and 
fiftieth Year of the Christian Era, corresponding to the Two thousand four 
hundred and ninety-third Year of the Buddhist Era. 


For the Government of the United States of America, 
Epwin F. STANTON, 
American Ambassador. 


For the Government of Thailand, 


P. PIBULSONGGRAM, 
President of the Council of Ministers 
Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


ANNEX 
Section 1 


1. The provisions of this section shall apply only with respect to assistance 
furnished on a grant basis 

2. Recognizing that the success of the assistance program will depend upon 
expenditures of local currency in addition to aid rendered by the Government 
of the United States of America, the Government of Thailand will establish a 
special account in the Bank of Thailand in the name of the Government of 
Thailand (hereinafter called special account) and will make deposits in local 
currency to this account as follows: 


A. The local currency accruing to the Government of Thailand from the 
sale of commodities or services supplied under this agreement, or otherwise 
accruing to the Government of Thailand as a result of the import of such com- 
modities or services, shall be deposited upon receipt of such local currency. 

B. If the amount deposited under subparagraph (A) does not equal an 
amount of local currency commensurate with the dollar value indicated in the 
notification of the commodities and services made available under this 
agreement, and appears insufficient for local currency expenditures incident to 
the assistance program as set forth in Article II of the agreement, the Govern- 
Went of Thailand shall, when requested by the Government of theUnited 
States of America, deposit additional amounts of local currency provided 
that the total deposits shall not exceed such commensurate value. The 
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upproved | the two Government 


ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL COOPERATION AGREEMENT BE- 
rWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THAILAND 


July 1951) 


() J 25, 1951, the following exchange of notes was concluded between the 
| {1 States of America and Thailand relating to the Economie and Technical 
( erati Acreement 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 
BANGKOK, July 12, 1951. 


’ 


The Embassy « United States of America presents its compliments to the 


os 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has the honor to refer to the Economic and 
echnical Cooperation Agreement between the Government of the United States 


f America and the Government of Thailand, and more particularly to the under- 


standing in regard thereto confirmed in memoranda exchanged by the Embassy 
und the Ministry of Foreign Affairs dated 19 September, 1950, covering the inter- 


( ( 
yretation of Section I, paragraph 2 (B) of the Annex of the above-mentioned 
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Agreement. The Embassy further has the honor to request a revision of such 


understanding as expressed below 

1. The Government of the United States of America shall from time to time 
notify the Government of Thailand of its dollar disbursements during periods of 
not more than one month covering the indicated dollar costs of the commodities 
and services made available under this Agreement, and the Government of Thai- 


land will thereupon deposit in the Special Account a commensurate amount of 
Baht. 

2. The rate of exchange to be used for the purpose of computing the commen- 
surate amount of Baht shall be the simple average open market seliing rate of 
exchange of Baht for U. 8. dollars for commercial transactions as reported by the 
Bank of Thailand for the first legal banking day of the month covered by the 
notification above provided for. The rate defined above shall be reported to the 
Chief of the Special Technical and Economie Mission to Thailand on or before the 
tenth day of each such month. 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Bangkok, Thailand, 25th July 1951. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs presents its compliments to the Embassy of the 
United States of America and has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the 
latter’s Note No, 41 dated July 12, 1951, referring to the Economie and Technical 
Cooperation Agreement between the Government of Thailand and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, and more particularly to the understanding 
in regard thereto confirmed in memoranda exchanged by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the Embassy dated September 19, 1950, covering the interpretation of 
Section I, paragraph 2 (B) of the Annex of the above-mentioned Agreement and 
requesting a revision of such understanding as expressed below: 

1. The Government of the United States of America shall from time to time 
notify the Government of Thailand of its dollar disbursements during periods of 
not more than one month covering the indicated dollar costs of the commodities 
and services made available under this Agreement, and the Government of Thai- 
land will thereupon deposit in the Special Account a commensurate amount 
of Baht. 

2. The rate of exchange to be used for the purpose of computing the commen- 
surate amount of Baht shall be the simple average open market selling rate of 
exchange of Baht for U. 8. dollars for commercial transactions as reported by the 
Bank of Thailand for the first legal banking day of the month covered by the 
notification above provided for. The rate defined above shall be reported to the 
Chief of the Special Technical and Economic Mission to Thailand on or before 
the tenth day of each such month, 

In reply the Ministry has the honour to inform the Embassy that his Majesty’s 
Government agrees to the proposed revision. 

The Embassy’s note and the present note in reply thereto shall be regarded as 
placing on record the revision agreed upon in respect to the matter 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
25th July, 1951 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 


Bangkok. 





B. MILITARY 


AGREEMENT RESPECTING MILITARY ASSISTANCE BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THAILAND 


PREAMBLI 


The Government of the United States of America and the Government of 
Thailand: 


Desiring to foster international peace al d security vithin the framework of 
the Charter of the United Nations, through measures which will further the ability 
of nations dedicated to the purposes and principles of the Charter to develop 
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ures for self-defense in support of those purposes al d principles; 
Considering that, in furtherance of these principles, the Government of the 
United States of America has enacted Public Law 329, 8lst Congress, which 
permits the furnishing of assistance by the United States of America; 

Considering that the Government of Thailand has requested the Government 
of the United States of America for assistance, and that such assistance will 
enable Thailand to strengthen the security forces required for the protection of her 
freedom and independence; and 

Desiring to set forth the understandings which govern the furnishing of assist- 
ance by the Government of the United States of America under Public Law 329, 
Sist Congress, and the receipt of such assistance by Thailand 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


] | ach Government, ¢ sister tly with the principle t} at economic stability is 
essential to international peace and security, will make available to the other, such 





equipment, material, services, or other military assistance as the Government 





furnishing such assistances may authorize and in accordance with such terms and 
conditions as it may agree. The furnishing of any such assistance as may be author- 
zed by either party hereto shall be consistent with the Charter of the United 
Natio! Such assistance as may be made available by the United States of 


(America pursuant to this Agreement will be furnished subject to such provisions 
of Public Law 329, 8lst Congress as amended, as affect the furnishing of such 
assistance, and of such other applicable United States laws as may hereafter come 
into effect The two Governments will, from time to time, negotiate detailed 
arrangements necessary to carry out the provisions of this paragraph. 

2. The Government of Thailand undertakes to make effective use of assistance 
received pursuant to paragraph 1 of this Article for the purposes for which such 
assistance is furnished, and will not, without prior consent of the Government of 
the United States of America devote assistance so furnished to porposes other than 
those for which it is furnished 

The Government of Thailand undertakes to retain title to and possession and 
control of anv equipment, material, or services received pursuant to paragraph 
1, unless the Government of the United States of America shall otherwise consent. 

1. The Government of Thailand will take appropriate measures to prevent the 
transportation out of Thailand, including the territorial waters thereof, of any 
equipment or material substitutable for, or of similar category to, those being 
supplied by the Government of the United States of America under this Agree- 


nent 
ment 


ARTICLE II 


1. Each Government will take appropriate measures consistent with security 
to keep the public informed of operations under this Agreement, and will, at 
appropriate intervals, consult with the other on the measures to be employed to 
this end 

2. Each Government will take such security measures as may be requested by 
the other to prevent the disclosure or compromise of classified articles, services 
or information furnished by the other Government pursuant to this Agreement, 
and to this end will consult with the other as to the measures to be taken. 


ArTICcLE III 


The two Governments will, upon request of either of them, negotiate appro- 
priate arrangements between them respecting responsibility for patent or similar 
claims based on the use of devices, processes. technological information or other 
forms of property protected by law in connection with equipment, material or 
services furnished pursuant to this Agreement. In such negotiations, consideration 
shall be given to including an undertaking whereby each Government will assume 
the responsibility for all such claims of its nationals and such claims arising in its 
jurisdiction of nationals of any country not a party of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE IV 


The Government of Thailand will, except as otherwise agreed to, grant duty-free 
treatment to products, materials or equipment imported into or exported from 
its territory in connection with this Agreement. 
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ARTICLE \ 


The Government of Thailand will facilitate the production, transport, export, 
and transfer to the Government of the United States of America for such period 
of time, in such quantities and upon such terms and conditions of hs 
may be agreed upon, of raw and semi-processed materials required by the United 
States of America as a result of deficiencies or potential deficiencies in its own 
resources, and which may be available in Thailand. Arrangements for su 
transfers shall give due regard to the reasonable requirem 
and commercial export of Thailand. 








nts for domestie use 





ARTICLE VI 


1. The two Governments will, upon the request of either ot them, consult 
regarding any matter relating to the application of this Agreement or to operations 
or arrangements carried out pursuant to this Agreement. 

2. The Government of Thailand will accord to duly authorized United States 
representatives, facilities freely and fully to observe the utilization of assistance 
furnished pursuant to this Agreement. — 


ARTICLE VII 


1. Each Government agrees to receive within its territory such personnel of 
the other Government as may be required to discharge the responsibilities of that 
other Government under this Agreement 

2. Such personnel will in their relations to the Government of the countr 
which they are assigned, operate as part of the Embassy under the direction and 


control of the Chief of the Diplomatic Mission of the Government which they are 


serving, and will enjov the same privileges and immunities accorded oth 
accredited personnel of that Embassy.| 


ArTIcLE VIII 

1. The Government of Thailand will make available to the Government of the 
United States of America, baht for the use of the latter Government for its admin- 
istrative and operating expenditures within Thailand in connection with assistance 
furnished to the Government of Thailand under this Agreement 

2. The two contracting Governments will initiate discussions with a view to 
determining the amount of such baht and agreeing upon arrangements for the 
furnishing of such baht, taking into account the ability of the Government of 

’ 


Thailand to provide such currency. 
ArTICLE IX 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature and will continue in 
force until three months after the receipt by either party of written notice of the 
intention of the other party to terminate it 

2. This Agreement shall be registered with the Secretary General of the United 
Nations in compliance with the provision of Article 102 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

In witness whereof the respective representatives, duly authorized for this 
purpose, have signed the present Agreement and have affixed thereto their seals 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Thai languages at Bangkok, Thailand, 
on this Seventeenth Day of October of the One thousand nine hundred and 
fiftieth Year of the Christian Era, corresponding to the Seventeenth Day of the 
Tenth Month of the Two thousand four hundred and ninety-third Year of the 
Buddhist Era. The English and Thai texts shall have equal force, but in case of 
any divergence of interpretation, the English text shall prevail 

For the Government of the United States of America 

Epwin F. STraNnton, 
Ambassador of the United States of America. 


For the Government of Thailand: 


P. PIBULSONGGRAM, 
President of the Council of Ministers, Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs 
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AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Bangkok, Cctober 17, 1950 
His Excellency Field Marshal P. PrnuLsonaaRam, ; 
President of the Council of Ministers and Acting Minister of Foreign 
1 ffa rs, Bangkok. 


ELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to Your Excellency’s Note No. 18734 of 

ber 17, giving specific assurance that the Government of Thailand will pay any 

and all internal taxes, fees and transportation charges upon arms and military equip- 

ment furnished by the Government of the United States of America, in pursuance 

f the Agreement respecting Military Assistance between the Government of 

Thailand and the Government of the United States of America, which was 
ed today 





In view of the foregoing assurance, I desire to state that the provisions of 
Article 4 of the aforesaid Agreement will not apply to the provisions of Article 5. 
[ desire further to call attention to the fact that the purchase of such raw and 
semi processed materials as may be required by the Government of the United 
States of America is subject to such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon 
by the Government of the United States of America and the Government of 
Thailand 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my most distinguished con- 
sideration 
Epwin F. Stanton 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Saranrom Palace, 17th October, 1950. 
MONSIEUR L’ AMBASSADEUR, 


With reference to the Agreement respecting Military Assistance between the 
Government of Thailand and the Government of the United States of America, 
signed this day, I have the honour to give an assurance to Your Excellency that 
any and all internal taxes, fees and transportation charges upon arms and military 
equipment furnished by the Government of the United States of America in 
pursuance of this Agreement will be paid by the Government of Thailand. 

[ avail myself of this opportunity, Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, to renew to Your 
Excellency the assurance of my highest consideration 

P. PIBULSONGGRAM, 
President of the Couneil of Ministers, Acting Minister of Foreign Affa rs 


His Excellency 
Monsieur Epwin F. STANTON, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Ple nipot ntiary of 
the United States of America, 


Bangk ol 


IV. INDOCHINA 


A. Economic AND TECHNICAL AGREEMENTS 


1. Vietnam 


LETTER OF INTENT FROM ‘THE GOVERNMENT OF VIETNAM 
PENDING EXECUTION OF AN AGREEMENT ON ECONOMIC 
ASSISTAN CI] 

STATE OF VIETNAM, 
MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
SAIGON, October 28, 1950 


Mr. MINISTER: 


By a letter dated August 14 you transmitted to me the text of the draft bilateral 
agreement between the Government of the United States and the Government 
of Vietnar relative to American economie aid 

I have the honor to inform you that, pending conslusion of this agreement, 
which is under study, my Government affirms its adherence to the purposes and 
policies of the China Area Aid Act of 1950, in furtherance of which the said Act 


author es tie provision of techni al and economic ASSIS~TANnce to mv country 


My Government has taken careful note of the provisions of subsection 115 (b 
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the United States of America to a re that ( 
prices and oO reas ( S 
presel \ cree ri \ 
greed up De ( ( 

ARTICLE I] 

In order to assure max m benefits to the peoy EN . 
ance to be furnished under the present Agreement | the ¢ ‘ 
United States of America, the Government of Vie 

\. To assure ent and } i 
assure that the comm tie and services pta 1 \orer i 
used for purposes consistent therewith and with f ene! bjectiv 
indicated in the aid program presented by the Gover f \ 


agreed to by the Government of the United Stat 
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B. To promote the economic development of Vietnam on a sound basis 
and to achieve such economic objectives as may be agreed upon. 

C. To assure the stability of its currency and the validity of its rate of 
exchange, and generally to assure confidence in its financial stability. 

D. To cooperate with other countries to reduce barriers to international 
trade, and to take appropriate measures singly and in cooperation with other 
countries to eliminate public or private restrictive practices hindering 
domestic or international trade. 


ArTICLE III 


The Governments will, upon re 


matter relatir 


juest of either of them, consult regarding any 
ig to the application of this Agreement or operations thereunder. 
The Government of Vietnam will provide detailed information necessary to 
‘arrying Out the provisions of this Agreement including a quarterly statement 
the use of funds, commodities, and services received under the present Agree- 
ment, and other relevant information which the Government of the United 
States of America may need to determine the nature and scope of operations 
er the present Agreement and to evaluate the effectiveness of assistance 
furnished or contemplated 





ARTICLE IV 


The Government of Vietnam agrees to receive a Special Technical and Eco- 
nomic Mission which will discharge the responsibilities of the Government of the 
United States of America under the present Agreement and upon appropriate 
notification from the Government of the United States of America will consider 
this Special Mission and its personnel as part of the Diplomatic Mission of the 
United States of America in Vietnam for the purpose of enjoying the privileges 
and immunities accorded to that Diplomatic Mission and its personnel of com- 
parable rank. The Government of Vietnam will further give full cooperation to 
the Special Mission, including the provision of facilities necessary for observa- 
tion and review of the carrying out of this Agreement including the use of assist- 
ance furnished under it. 

ARTICLE V 


1. This Agreement shall take effect upon notification by the Government of 
Vietnam to the Government of the United States of America that all necessary 
legal requirements in connection with the conclusion of this Agreement by the 
Government of Vietnam have been fulfilled. This Agreement shall continue in 
force until the date agreed upon by the two Governments or may be terminated 
three months after a written notification has been given by either of the two 
Governments. 

2. The Annex to this Agreement forms an integral part thereof. 

3. This Agreement shall be registered with the Secretary General of the United 
Nations 





IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned, duly authorized for the purpose, have 


signed the present agreement. 


DonE aT Saigon this Seventh day of September, 1951 in duplicate, in each 
of the English, French, and Vietnamese languages, all texts authentic except that 
in the case of divergencies, the English and French texts shall govern. 


For the Government of the United States of America: 
EpmMuND A. GULLION. 


or the Government of Vietnam 


N GUYEN-KHOR-V} 


ANNEX 
Section 1 


l The provisions of this Section shall apply only with respect to assistance 
furnished on a grant basis 
2. Recognizing that the success of the assistance program will depend upon 
expenditures of local currency in addition to aid rendered by the Government of 
the United States of America, the Government of Vietnam will establish a Special 
Account in the Institute of Emission (hereinafter called Special Account) and will 
{ ts il ters to this account as follows: 
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A. The piasters accruing to the Government of Vietnam from the sale of 
commodities or services supplied under this Agreement, or otherwise accruing 
to the Government of Vietnam as a result of the import of such commodities or 
services, shail be deposited upon receipt of such piasters. 

B. If the amount of piasters deposited: 


(1) is not commensurate with the value in dollars, given in the periodic 
notification made by the Government of the United States of America of the 
commodities and services furnished according to the provisions of this Agree- 
ment; and 

(2) ins the opinion of the Government of the United States of An 
appears insufficient in comparison with the amount of expendit 
which the execution of the aid program will entail, 


the Government of Vietnam at the request of the Government of the United 
States of America, will deposit supplementary amounts of piasters, on condition 
however that total deposits of piasters do not exceed such commensurate 

The rate of exchange of the piaster to be applied In computing comme}! 


surate 
value shall be that which shall have been agreed to at such time with the Int 
national Monetary Fund, on condition that this rate is the single rate applicable 
to the purchase of dollars for imports into Vietnam. 

If no such rate of exchange has been agreed, the rate adopted shall be th 


I l¢ 


highest rate of exchange of the dollar in terms of a lawfully quoted for 
imports into Vietnam to which any legal personality shall be entitled at the time 
of each request for deposit made in accordance with the terms of this Agreement 

The Government of Vietnam may at any time make advance deposits in the 
Special Account which shall be applied against subsequent requests for deposit 
pursuant to this paragraph. 

C. In making requests for counterpart deposits unde +r Annex, Sec _— 1, Para- 
graph 2, B, the Government of the United States of America will have due re 
~— to the ability of the Government of Vietnam to make such deposits. 

The Government of the United States of America will from time to time 
iotils the Government of Vietnam of its local currency requirements for admin- 
istrative expenditures incident to the furnishing a assistance under this Agree- 
ment, and the Government of Vietnam will thereupon make such required sums 
in local currency available out of any balances in the Special Account in the 
manner requested by the Government of the United States of America in 
notification. 

The Government of Vietnam will further make such sums of local currency 
available out of any balances in the Special Account as may be necessary to cover 
costs (including port, storage, handling, and similar charges) of transportation 
from any point of entry in Vietnam to the consignee’s designated point of delivery 
in 7 tnam of such commodities as are referred to in Section 4 of this Annex. 

The Government of Vietnam may draw upon any remaining balance in the 
See cial Account for such purposes beneficial to Vietnam and connected with the 
purposes of this Agreement as may be agreed to from time to time by the High 
Contracting Parties. 


the 


Section 2 


The Government of Vietnam agrees to facilitate the production, transport, 
within its means, and the transfer to the Government of the United States of 
America for such period of time in such quantities and upon such terms and 
conditions of purchase as may be agreed upon, of raw and semi-processed materials 
required by the United States of America as a result of actual or potential defi- 
ciencies in its own resources, and which may be available in Vietnam. 

The conditions governing such transfers will be the object of particular agree- 
ments and will take into account the needs of Vietnam and the normal require- 
ments of the French Union with respect to internal consumption and commercial 
export of such materials. The Government of the United States of America 
taking into account the needs expressed above, will have due regard for the need 
to maintain reasonable domestic stocks of Vietnam and of the French Union of 
the materials concerned. 

Section 3 


The Government of Vietnam will — and give full publicity to the objectives 
and progress of the program under this Agreement and will make public each 
quarter full statements of ope nore under the present Agreement including 
information as to the use of funds, commodities, and services received. 
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Sé on 
= t Government ipon request of either of them, will enter into nego- 
ut for agreements compatible with the obligations of Vietnam within the 
umework of the customs union among Vi 1, Cambodia and Laos to facilitate 
e | ! nto Vietnam (including the provision of duty free treatment under 


guards) and the distribution in Vietnam of commodities sent in 
irtherance ol projects of relic f. rehabilitation and reconstruction in Vietnam and 
financed by such United States voluntary non-profit agencies as may be approved 


[Initialed] E, A. G. Ni VI 





2. Laos 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE ROYAL 
GOVERNMENT OF LAOS 


(September 1951) 


The Government of the United States of America and the Royal Government 
of Laos: 

Recognizing that individual liberty, free institutions, and independence depend 
largely upon sound economic conditions and stable international economic 
relationships 

Considering that the Congress of the United States of America has enacted 
egislation enabling the United States to furnish assistance to the Royal Govern- 
ent of Laos in order that the Royal Government of Laos, through its own indi- 
idual efforts and through concerted effort with the other Associated States and 

her parts of the French Union, with other countries or with the United Nations, 

iv achieve such objectives; 


Desiring to set forth the understandings which govern the furnishing of assist- 
unce by the Government of the United States of America, the receipt of such 
assistance by the Roval Government of Laos and the measures which the two 
Governments will take individually and together in furtherance of the above 

ective with due regard to accords and agreements previously entered into 


Contracting Parties 


ARTICLE [ 


The Government of the United States of America will, subject to the terms and 


onditions prescribed by law and to arrangements provided for in this Agreement, 
fur h the Royal Government of Laos such economie and technical assistance as 
iny be requested by it and agreed to by the Government of the United States of 
\ ‘ The Royal Government of Laos will cooperate with the Government 
f the United States of America to assure that procurement will be at reasonable 
and on reasonable terms. Commodities or services furnished under the 
present Agreement may be distributed within Laos on terms and conditions 


agreed upon between the two Governments. 


ARTICLI I] 


In order to assure maximum benefits to the people of Laos from the assistance 
to be furnished under the present Agreement by the Government: of the United 
States of America, the Royal Government of Laos will use its best endeavors: 

\. To assure efficient and practical use of all resources available and to 
assure that the commodities and services obtained under this Agreement are 
sed for purposes consistent therewith and with the general objectives 


licated in the aid program presented by the Royal Government of Laos 
agreed to by the Government of the United States of America. 
Bb. To promote the economic development of Laos on a sound basis and 


ve such economic objectives as may be agreed upon 
©. ‘To assure the stabilitv of its currency and the validity of its rate of 
exchange, and generally to assure confidence in its financial stability. 
1D. To cooperate with other countries to reduce barriers to international 
rade, and to take appropriate measures singly and in cooperation with 


ntries to eliminate public or private restrictive practices hindering 
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ARTICLE III 


The Governments will, upon request of either of them, consult re 
matter relating to the application of this As 


reement or operations 








ard any 
bereunder 


The Royal Government of Laos will pro dets information 1 rv t 
carrving out the provisions of this Agreement inc] 4 quarterly mi 
on the use of funds, commodities, and services receiv ler the present Agre 


ment, and other relevant information which the Government of the U1 














of America may need to determine the nature and scope of operations ler the 
present Agreement and to evaluate the effectiveness of assistance fur 1 
or contemplated 

ARTI [\ 

The Royal Government of Laos agrees to receive a Specia 1 kx 
nomic Mission which will discharge the responsibilities of t ent of 
the United States of America under the present Agreement and upon appropriate 
notification from the Government of the United State f America ee I 
this Special Mission and its personnel as part of the Diplomatie Missior the 
United States of Amer in Laos for the purpose of ing the pr es and 
immunities accorded to that Diplomatie Mission ar ts personnel of comparable 
rank. The Royal Government of Laos will further ve f cocperat the 
Special Mission, including the provision of facilities necessary for obs« itior 
and review of the carrying out of this Agreement in¢ ling the use of a tance 
furnished under it 

AR \ 

1. This rreement shall take effect upon notificat y the R al Gover ent 
of Laos to the Government of the United States of America that a ee iry 
legal requirements in connection with the conelusio1 f this Agreement |! ¢ 
Roval Government of Laos have been fulfilled ; Agreement shall cont f 
in force until the date agreed upon by the two Governments or may be tern ited 
three months after a written notificatior as been en by either of the ty 
Caovernments 

2. The Annex to this Agreement forms an integral part thereof 

3 I} is Agreement a he re ristered \ t { e me retar\ Crenera { United 
Nations 

LN WII | Ss WHEREO { ( ll ersl ed i I ae | I ( pur i\ ¢ 
signed the present Agreement 

LD) it Vientiane this Nint i s el 19 1 i eat I 
the h, French, and Laotian la wes, a wut tic except that in the 
Cast f divergencies, the k: ul Ir text 1 e! 

For the Government of the United States of America 

PAUI L. G Lisl 
For the Roval Government La 
PHAGNA NIENG Mae 

l TI Drovisions ¢ t 3 Lpy I i L 

irnished on a grant basis 

2. Recognizi that the cess « we : 
expenditures ¢ oca ( \ I 
of the Lnited St Oo ! ( | 
Special Account i Inst ot | } \ t 
and will make d posl Ili plas : i 

A. The piasters acer » tl Gove ’ ( 
commodities or services supplied under t \g1 nt, « ’ 
to the Roval Government. of Laos as a res 1 t 1 port ¢ s 1 s 
or services, shall be deposited upon receipt of such } ter 

B. If the amount of piasters deposit 

l is not commer ate with the value in dollars, given in the period 
notification made by the Government of the U1 1 States of America of the 
commodities and services furnished according to the provisions of this Agree- 
ment; and 


9 


appears insufficient in comparison with the amount of expenditures 


which the execution of the aid program will entail, 
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2) in the opiniotr of the Government of the United States o 


An erica, 
in plasters 
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the Roval Gover ent of Laos at the request of the Government of the United 


States of America, will deposit supplementary amounts of piasters, on condition 


howeve at total deposits of 1 ters do not exceed such commensurate value. 





hye ate of evel al e of the piaster to he applied in computing commensurate 











Valu na be that which shall have been agreed to at such time with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, on condition that this rate is the single rate applicable 
to the purchase of dollars for i ports i to Laos 
If no such rate of exchange has been agreed. the adopted shall be the 
t rate of exchange of tl ur in terms of pis awfully quoted for 
imports into Laos to which an ral personality shall be entitled at the time of 
a r iest for deposit made in accordance with the terms of this Agreement 
I toval Government of Laos may at any time make advance deposits in 
Special Acco hi ull be apy 1 against ibsequent requests for de- 
} pursuant t paragrapl 
( In making requ for co rpart deposits under Annex, Section 1, Para- 
; 2 B. the Gover t of United States of America will have due regard 
I e Roval ¢ of Laos »> ma ech depos 
| G ! ‘ f e | 1 States ¢ America will from e to time 
I the Roval Gover La ff its local eurt ( julrement r ad- 
itive expenditure 1 hore ia eed ne of assistance under this 
\ und R ( ! nt of La thereupon make such re- 
1 I rren¢ i { l I Dalan< Special Ac int 
ry 1 } e ( of e | ed S of A I I 
| R ri 4 ( nt [ rtl 4 I tl cur- 
I | ( 5 t Loe 1 \ ner wry 
( ( ! j l i ( of rans- 
! f | 1 ited po of 
( ( 1 > \1 x 
| ( ce in 
: \ | Ri 1 s 
\ ( { I] h 
1 
{ ’ { 
| | Amer bake 
) iin 
| | Ol riais 
I al ¢ | | f ' ie 
Ao nt } iw i MID 
! Agreement i ling 
us 1 ind service 
‘ clio? 
Cri ( est of e1 r of them, will enter into negotia- 
{ ( itlol I Laos ithin t frame- 
ul Cambodia and Vietnam to ilitate the 
| ree treatment nder propriate 
i ul La modi sent in fur al rf 
[7 i i ru n Laos unced b ich 
- I ( I i e al 1 bv t Wo 
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Ss, Can bodia 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVER 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE ROYAI 
GOVERNMENT OF CAMBODIA 








(Sey em be JL) 
The Government of the United States of America and t , il Grovernt t of 
Cambodia: 
Recognizing that individual liberty, free institut ind lepend ed i 
largely upon sound economic conditi 1 
tionships 
Considering that the C: ress i tl | ited Stat r A ica has enacted 
legislation e the | st I ( 1 ( 
ment of C dia in order that the Royal Gover ent of Cambodia, throu ts 
own individual efforts and throug \ 
States and the other parts of the French U 
to set fort fur f assist 
the Gover el if [ S h 
by e Roval Gov ( ‘ 
two Gover! ( S Will t 1 1 
objectives: w I ird 
| ba hioh ¢ ract | 
Ha ! 
\ ‘ i 
i ( 
ce { Y 
f I | 
_ \ 
I 
| 4 ( 
{ vO 
\ ire effic 
lr tT ( \ 
ul for 1 ~ 
licated ea ( 1 ( ( 
Doda a l agreed i \ S \ 
Bb. Lo promote ( 1 
itoa lieve su I ( ( 
( lo a ire thre t Lit 
xchange / { 
DD lo cooperate j othe ee ty 
trade, and to take ap priate f t 
countries to eliminate public or private restrict ractices Inder) 
domestic or international trad 
ArticLe III 
The Governments will, upon request of either of them, consult regard 
matter relating to the ay plication o this Agreer tb ¢ operatk thereunder 
The Government of Cambodia will provide et eS I { ecessal to 
earrving out the provisio1 f tl Acree { tel tat 
the use of fun 1s, commodities, and services re ive ¢ the pr ( tA ement, 
and other relevant informatio wl h the Governr t of the United States of 
America may need to detern the nat ! ( of operat s under the 
present Agreement and to evaluate the effes nes { ‘ rnishe 


contemplated 
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The Roval Government of Cambodia agrees to receive a Special Technical and 
| ! \! l hnict Will i charye the responsip s of the (;,overnment of 
t [ 1 States of America under t present Agreement and upon appropriate 

ficat fr e Cr rnment of the United States of America will consider 

- \ and ers el as part of e 1D itic Mission of tl 
| ef A . ( he a for the purpose f ¢ OV t privileges 
i ( raed i i? tl \! l und i per ( Tr ¢ 
naral Phe R Gove f Cambodia will further e full coopera 
t Special Missi inc! e provision of facilities necessary for obser 
at if ( i the cari his A er ( clud ( ise of 
i i ed ler it 

ARTICLE \ 

This Agree ( t shall t effect po! otification by the Royal Governm«e { 
of Cambodia the Government of the United States of America that all necessary 
legal req ts 1 onnecth vith the conelusion of this Agreement by the 
Re Gover ent of Cambodia Ly been fulfilled This Agreement. shall 
continue in force until the date agreed upon by the two Governments or may be 
ter! ited three months after a written notification has been given by either of 
the t Ciovernment 

2. The Annex to this agreement for an integral part thereof 

\greement shall be registered with the Secretary General of the United 
Na 

| VITNI WHEREOF, the ersigned, duly authorized for the purpose, have 

i the pr ‘ \vreement 

Dont t Phnor Penh this eighth day of sept by L951 in duplicate in each 
of the Eng French, and Cambodian languags ill texts authentic except that 

the case of divergencies, the English and French texts shall govern. 

For the Government of the I ted States of America: 

Don V. CaTLert 

r the Royal Government of Cambodia: 

(JUM-CHHEANGSUN, 

ANNEX 
Section 1 

| Che pre sions of this Section shall apply onlv with respect to assistance 
fur 1 1 grant b s 

2. Recognizing tha e success of t assistance program will depend upon 
exp liture f local currence n addition to aid rendered by the Government 
of the United States of America, the Royal Government of Cambodia will estab- 
lis! Special Account in the Institute of Imission (hereinafter called Special 
Account) and will make deposits in piasters to this aecount as follows 

\ | pilasters acc ! I Roval Government of Cambodia from the sale 
of « d r ser ‘es supplied under this Agreemet! or otherwise accr g 
te Royal Governmer f Cambodia as a result of the import of such com- 
me ie ill be dep pon receipt of such piasters 

| If 1 ! of pla 5 ( ed 

( rate he va ( dollars, given in the periodi¢ 
( I e ( ! of the ed States of America of the 
( litic services { ed accord to the provisions of this 
\s i 

2 n the opin of the Govern! nt of the United States of America, 
pears insuffic ( parison with the amount of expenditures in piasters 

ch the exec program will entail 
the Royal Gover lia at the request of the Government of the 
United States of posit supplementary amounts of piasters, on 





ts of piasters do not exceed such commensurate 


The rate of exchange of the piaster to be applied in computing commensurate 
hiel all have been agreed to at such time with the Inter- 


f 





national Monetary Fund, on condition that this rate ; the single rate applicable 
to the purchase of dollars for imports into Cambodia 
If no such rate of exchange has been agreed, the rate adopted shall be the highest 

















rate of exchange of the dollar in terms of piasters lawfully quoted for imports 
Cambodia to which any gal personality shall | led at the time I eac 
request to! cle pos tn uC 1 i t hye ( Aor ment 

The Royal Government of Cambodia may at ar t ‘ ike advance deposits 
In the Special Account iT i e applied aga rst ent equest Or 
deposits pursuant to this paragrap 

( In making reques for counterpart deposits under Annex, Section 1, Para- 
graph 2, B, the Government of the nited States of America will have due regard 
to the ability of the Royal Gove nent of Can lia to make such deposits 

3. The Governme t { United State of An i irom time to time 
notify the Roval Government of Car odia of its loeal curren equirements fi 
administrative expenditure ncident to the furnishing of assistanee under this 
Avreement and the Roval Government of Cambodia \ thereupon make suct 
required sums in local curreney available out of ar ilances in the Specia 
Account in the manner requested by the Government of the United States of 
America in the notificatio 

} The Roval Crover I t of Ca odia W 1 further! ake such sums of local 
currency aval pte Out Of ar t Lice l e Specia LCC is 1a e ne Sa 
to cover costs (including port, storage, handling, and similar charges) ef transpor 
tation from anv point of entr In (Cambodia to the consignee s designated point 
of delivery in Cambodia of such commodities as are referred to in Section 4 
this Annex 

5 l ic Re Val Crove rrit ent of ( ati | a lI i ra Le ii re Lied I i i { 
in the Special Account for such purposes beneficial to Cambodia and conne¢ j ; 
with the purposes beneficia Cambodia and « ected th t purposes this 


Agreement as may be agreed to from time to tin | the High Contract 7 
Parties 


The Royal Government of Cambodia agrees to facilitate the production, trans- 
port, within its means, and the transfer to the Government of the United Stat 
of Ameri 
conditior ! 
required by the United Sta 


ich period OF time ih such qua mies ana Ipol such te ms and 





be agreed upon, of raw and set processed materiais 





s of America as a result of actual o1 potential defi- 


ciencies in its own resources, an hich may be available in Cambodia. 
The conditions governing such transfers w be the object of particular agree 
ments and will take into account the needs of Cambodia and the normal require- 


| 
ments of the French Union with respect to internal consumption and commercial 
export of such materials The Government of the nited States of America 
taking into account the needs expressed above, will have due regard for the need 
to maintain reasonable domestie stocks of Cambodia and of the Freneh Union of 


the materials concerned. 


The Rova CGovernme t of Ca odia W t t ar 
objectives and progress of the program under this Agreement and will make 
public each quarter full statements of operations under the present Agreement 
including information as to the use of funds, commodities, and services receive 

Section 4 

The two Governments ipon request of either of them, ¥ enter into negotia 
tions for agreements compatible with the obligations of Cambodia within the 
framework of the customs union among Cambodia, Vietna and Laos to fa 
tate the entry into Cambodia (including the provision of duty free treat: 


under appropriate safeguards), and the distribution in Cambodia of commodit 
sent in furtherance of projects of relief, rehabilitation and 
Cambodia and financed by such United States voluntary non-profit agencies as 
may be approved bv the two Governments 


reconstruetior 
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B. Miuirary AGREEMENT 


AGREEMENT FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE IN INDOCHINA 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND CAMBODIA, 
FRANCE, LAOS AND VIETNAM 


(December 1950) 


The Government of the United States of America, and the Governments of 
Cambodia, France, Laos and Vietnam: 

Recognizing the common interest of the free peoples of the world in the mainte- 
nance of the independence, peace, and security of nations devoted to the principles 
of freedom; 

Considering that the Governments of Cambodia, France, Laos and Vietnam are 
engaged in a cooperative effort toward these goals as members of the French 
| nion: 

Considering that, in furtherance of those common principles, the Government 
of the United States of America has enacted Public Law 329, 8lst Congress, which 
permits the United States of America to furnish military assistance to certain 
other nations dedicated to those principles; 

Desiring to set forth the understandings which shall govern the furnishings of 
military assistance by the United States of America under Public Law 329, 81st 
Congress, to the forces of the Associated States and the French Union in Indochina, 

Have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 


Any as. istance furnished under this agreement will be governed by the following 
basic considerations: 

1. All equipment, material and services, made available by the United States of 
America under the terms of this agreement to the States signatory to it, in accord- 
ance with their needs, will be furnished under such provisions, and subject to such 
terms, conditions and termination provisions of Public Law 329, 81st Congress, as 
amended, as affect the furnishing of such assistance, and such other applicable 
United States of America law as may hereafter come into effect. 

2. In accordance with the principles of mutual aid, each Government receiving 
equipment, material, or services from the Government of the United States of 
America under this agreement agrees to facilitate the production, transport, 
within its means, and the transfer to the Government of the United States of 
America for such period of time, in such quantities and upon such terms and 
conditions of purchase as may be agreed upon, of raw and semi-processed materials 
required by the United States of America as a result of deficiencies or potential 
deficiencies in its own resources, and which may be available in their territories. 

The conditions governing such transfers will be object of particular agreements 
and will take into account the needs of these states and the normal requirements of 
the French Union with respect to internal consumption and commercial export of 
such materials. 


ArTICcLE I] 


The'signatory powers, recognizing that the effectiveness of military assistance 
will be enhanced if maximum use is made of existing facilities, 
Have resolved that: 

1. The Governments of Cambodia, France, Laos and Vietnam shall co- 
operate to assure the efficient reception, distribution and maintenance of 
such equipment and materials as are furnished by the United States of 
America for use in Indochina. 

2. Each Government receiving aid from the United States of America 
shall, unless otherwise agreed to by the Government of the United States of 
America, retain title to all such equipment, material or services so transferred. 

3. Each Government receiving aid from the United States of America 
shall also retain full possession and control of the equipment, material or 
services to which they have such title, taking into account the accords and 
agreements which now exist between Cambodia, France, Laos and Vietnam. 





| 
| 
| 
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4. With respect to aid received from the United States of America, each 








State shall designate a member or representative of the High Military 
Committee and authorize such person to receive from the Gover ent 
of the United States of America the title to the materials received Each 
State shall, as the need exists, provide for such exte ms of that authority 
as may be necessary to insure the most efficient reception, distribution and 
maintenance of such equipment and materials as are furnished by the United 
States of America 

5. For aid received from the United States of America stined exclusively 
for forces of the French Union in Indochina, the Cor ander in Chief of the 
French Forees in the Far East or s delegate shall be the person authorized 
to accept title 

ARTI i] 

Taking into consideration the military conventions ¢ luded betwee France 
and the Governments of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnar each Gover ent 
receiving grants of equipment, material or se! f rom t Cs ernment [ 
United States of Americ 4 pursuant to this agree! 

Undertakes: 

1. To use effective such assistance only t e framework of the 
mutual defense of Indochina 

> To take appropriate measures onsistent wit ( ritv t » the 
public informed of eratlo nder this 

3. To take security measure \ | be agr 1 ) vit e | 
States of America in ea case to prevent the List I or om I f 
classified articles, services, or information received under this agree 

1. To take appropriate action to prevent the illegal transportation into, 
out of, and within the area of Indochina, ineluding the ter rial waters 
thereof, of any equipment or materials s able r ot ul ut ry 
to, those being Ipplie } tl ( ista f Am ca under is agreement, 

5. To provide local currency for h administrative and operating expenses 
of the Government of the United States of America as iv arise in Indochina 
in connection with this agreement, taking to account ability to provide 
such currency {n Annex to this agreement will be agreed between the 
United States of America on one hand the State f Cambodia, France, Laos 
and Vietnam on the othe r, Wl h a view to akKil ir vement for the 
provision of local currency within the limits of an overall su to be fixed 
by common agreement. 

6. To enter into any necessary arrangemen f details with the Govern- 


ment of the United States of America 
local facilities, and all other matters rela ) erat tion 
with furnishing and delivering of material ’ th ¢ ee ee 





7. To consult with the Government of the I ed States of America, from 
time to time, to establish means for the most practicable technical ut a- 
tion of the assistance furnished pursuant to this ag ent 

ARTICLE I\ 
To facilitate operations under ich Governm«e agrees 

1. To grant, except whe! eed e trea ent and 
exemption from taxatior exp i I ovement 
within Indochina, of pr equi t fur ed by th 
United States in connection with this agreement 

2. To receive within its territory such personnel of the United States of 
America as may be required for the purposes of this agreement and to extend 
to such personnel facilities freely and fully to carry out their assigned respon- 
sibilities, including observation of the progress and the technical use n ade 
of the assistance granted. Such personnel will in their relations to the 
Government of the country to which they are assigned, operate as part of 
the diplomatic mission under the direction and control of the Chief of such 


missions of the Government which they are serving 











ey agreement shall enter into foree upon signature. Any party may 
| om tl agreement | giving written notice to all other parties three 
t si Vance 
2. The Annexes to this agreement form an integral part thereol 
) i igreement shall be registered ith the Secreta! General of the United 
1 ( with the rovisi of Article 102 of the Charter of the 
i} S 
| WITNESS THEREOF the re ective representatives, duly authorized for this 
rp ‘ Nave si ned t e pres t agreemeé 
Do mn ¢ tu ( te | Cambodiar Ire char Vietnamese lang lages 
SAIGON « t 23 d of Dece ‘ 1950 
All texts will be ithentic. but ease of divergence, the ] li and Frenct 
hall ny 
[d< R. Hi 
Vs 
. 
ORAR( 
Hut 
G LATT! 
ANN ‘ 
. fy Art LIT of t ? ( for M 1 
Defe \ LCE ndochina, t CGiovernm f Cambodia, France, Laos 
ited i < of the I ed Ss ( it ~ PI Pe Vientiar 
ind s ! not to exceed i 1} 6.142. 2308 f thre . hese m 1O 
half f the G } ( | is yf Any rica r admibistrative 
eX] e States Cambodia, La 1 Vietnam in « ection with earrying 
‘ it agree! f ‘ 1 end June 30. 1951 
| iA | } ( CON ! { of Cambodia 
. la 1 Vie ’ ( ta i j por »TY no the 
Cj ernment taku nto ¢ lerat { ar [1 tarv aid received 
by each Government ll Annex be renewed with appropriate modifica 
e f vear « June 30. 1952 ar thereafter before the 
: ; f 1 e dura f 17 
ANNEX B 
ni f ‘ Hers \ 1 : of one eountr 
wersonnel tempora a iow n their rela th the Gover 
I I © { trv tow ( the a a: ed perat as part of the Diplomatic 





co er is par I ( ’ nat \l ) is nh ot rGovernment, 
\ ( ( ume as the sta f per 0 rl midi ank of that Diplo 
i . \i ! i! i ) 
Lhe ’ ( \ t ad t , i rie 
In upropria tifiea f the other. f li} ma status will be 
' | the ml vy men nd the senior A v, Nav und Air Fores 
{ ed eret €amdtott resne ( liate leputic 
lhe sece categor ( pe ( el Wi ( v privileges and immunities 
conferred by international custom, as recognized by each Government, to certain 
’ ries of personnel of the Diplomatic Mission of the other, such as the immu 
I rom Civil a rin 1 Is ( ( } Ost ee r\ nmunity of official 
papers tron earc! and seizur right o ree egress exemptior from customs 
or r ta <s or rest? tior n respect of persons: owned property 
ported to the host countr personnel for their personal use and 
ption, \ t preyu { © ¢ re atior on foreign exchange, 
( rt I I AXNa ( i } salaries of sucl per 
S\ Priv ( and courtesl | ent to diplomat status such as diplo 


matic automobile license plates, i oO! the Diplomatic List,’’ and social 
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MSA Locel Curr 
TM + A 
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vietnam 
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